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DELIVERED BY 


HON. GEORGE E, FOSTER, D.C.L., M.P., MINISTER OF FINANCE: 


POE POUsS he Ol COMMONS: 


Tuesday 5th March, 1889. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, in rising to make my first financial statement before 
this House, it would not be otherwise than natural that I should experience feelings 
ef trepidation, and even of timidity. When I look at the line of men, distinguished 
Canadians, who, since Confederation, have had entrusted to them the keeping of the 
purse-strings of this country, men in every case of acknowledged ability and of am 
experience far greater than my own; when I have regard, as well, to the responsible 
nature of the duties which have been devolved upon me, and the fact that every actiom 
of the present leaves its impress upon the fature, I would be the reverse of serious or 
thoughtful if I did not throw myself to-day upon the kindness of the House, and ask 
those who are older and more experienced than myself for their generous indulgence, 
and ask also for the equally generous sympathy of those who are, in point of years, 
more nearly my contemporaries and co-laborers in the work of this House. Tho wise 
and vigorous policy of the preceding years, a kindly providence which, during 
the past year, has not forgotten this, one of her most favored countries, and a grow- 
ing spirit of confidence in commercial operations, have contributed to a fullness of 
the Treasury, and to a peace and prosperity, general throughout the country, which 
serve to make easier the otherwise formidable task which has fallen to my lot. 
Canada to-day, standing in this her majority year, and looking back upon the record 
of her past, has every reason, I think, tosurvey that record with pride, and turning 
towards the future, although it may have its difficulties which are to be surmounted, 
I believe that from this same vantage ground she has every right to step forward 
into that future, with full ascurance that in it she will find peace, plenty, prosperity 
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cawd continued greatness. Standing upon this point of vantage ground, this country 
«eke no concealment of the real facts of her record, she asks no flattery, and while 
@he does not wish to have concealed from her the difficulties incident to progress in 
ait climes and in all ages, I think she is willing to stand by the record of facts, and 
whatever merits or demerits my statement may have, I trust, that so far as it goes, 
4t will have the merit of candour, frankness and plainness of statement, With these 
few preliminary remarks, I beg the indulgence of the House while I proceed to the 
«ommon-place and not always interesting statement with respect’ to the past the pre- 
sent and the succeeding year. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1887-88, 


Por the year 1887-88 the statement of my predecessor was that Customs would 
Field $22,000,000; Excise, $6,450,000; Miscellaneous, $7,550,000, a total of 
$36,000,000. The actual receipts have been as follows:—Customs, $22,105,926 ; 
Excise, $6,071,486 ; Miscellaneous, $7,731,050, or a total of $35,908,463; or less than 
¢he estimate by $91,536. This difference in the actual receipts, as compared with the 
eetimated receipts, arises from a falling off in the Excise of $378,513, whereas Custom 
ahows an increase of $105,926, and Miscellaneous, an increase of $181,050. The fol- 
Sawing are the principal items of increase, compared with 1886-87 :— 

MBvASs, ANG) MANULACCUTES) Of s...ccacecscarrece couse soeans seocovece soeceovoyevess, weansescsest pity LUM LD 


Vrain Of all Kinds. ..c.ccccccecovsece ssenseece sedan scores coneecevsvacersceesesraaeres oreseseese 25,004 1 
Drugs, Dyes, Chemicals and Medicines... soos ssensoeces ener esssersseceesseesssees 37,803 25 


PHATTNOM WAXO ANG OOIMA cco cssccesccobctsucooteaiecessaesecoose tearnceecine wetessiveuacelcecnse 7,358 67 

¥ruits and Nuts, aa Mcecedizecsdeevsiiecssns listiococcleascecece ver vetuacerecstinteereteccde a Raa Ces O 

fron and manufactures of, and Steel, manufacture Of -coscsouccesersseee sesesseee 463,758 27 

‘ Oils, Coal and Kerosene, and products Of rece cscseccecsereves oseaessreer sovonecerens 7,942 10 
' Oils, all other.. niadusos iiaseucon.cfeveuavuccscsdlescesacce yavisa toecerestiigtelsroststrstenstas mm O Ono 


Paper, and Penns ntieeh of Seonosesirueass] iseueeissesteed sresnauidecenceosiocaumseseirtnecen smn OU ODOM 
Pickles, Sauces and Uapers of G1) KING! « ccscsosceucccaccescsesserecnciueneerecvecsen aC COs mas 
Provisions (Butter, Cheese, Lard and Meats). ...scesscoos cores secnee weossscsooreree 57,184 14 
PSPUTICS)/ ANG WANES co-riseesecaies «sccrsc nous \eosesledcevenend coe endsededngirseredeiscsticessnetsstoT;oO4 nao 


SOUP OL Ct All KINC .0 1 Lecccem alse spent coqraalsncaeeavelyavecesciucgcectemueetesesaamens secossésee, bz 50,800) 00 
EMOIEGNOD ts, snseons--cessees n Vdenes sceessses cases avencsaseireaiisesciarecsenstadtertifsstutcsneleclT came 
Sugar Oandy and Confectionery. mere neato bat ae nevncoase secsenscciseeveseeoesetsa seeds 4,560 23 
Wood, and manufactures of.. spilroswexcacuntes a SuseedaAs\wuaeseaciieasiorccsea tvescersue ins 4) Oi acs 


$n the other hand, the following articles show decreased revenues, viz. :— 


Books, Periodicals, &c, and all other printed matter ..reccrsserccrrrsesereese, BP 4,864 89 
Arrowroot, Biscuit, Rice, Macaroni, Bran, S&C .: cscccs.eoccs sane-corson coeveressee 48,836 58 
Flour and Meal, of all kinds... ......-..00r eecerveue « saeeene eevsinee sill (vel Uavsenadetavenoanan mm Sel 207 G 
Oarriages .. 800 s000t sooner “evencses seer cove cones yocesscacsee socseecerereccees 40415 67 
Ooal and Ooke (dutiable).. \ansetece tenses -cesus aneipececess coerss secteseessoetscnee 420,040 89 
‘Oollars, Cuffs, and Shirt Prontsc. désee sucen lguacee couscalsacsyenehiepecauntasaten 19,796 39 
Cotton, manufactures SN ce wee seerselgavsttlearatsesy saves lakecativerssemmeL guna 


MAIC VAM OOS e\\sescueves c-sesacee tysee) ceseten ceesace sacuetasents/sbueeuvaesst)intucesseeeese mmmeyGsTOILIML ES 


Wlax, Hemp, Jute, and ae eeten ae c.neqitualsossdnlecaeal issuctisesess <etaeats ENO Ole aimee 
MUItS, FCO. orceee cs os dauvs onlipiteseaun' pastulisv'esesnosisarcesiateatgeacromacdert lens Nesee 1) otyOLO Lg. 
“Glass, and diauafackuee re ey bantaiatecrs ceniaceaseeevaalsaoussspevetitertentientuieessaesea 9,503 36 
MFO, HStLYer, ADA MANULACLULES Of,!;.ccec teocckcecess deaceecdens BaneiT eee eo oe 16,220 33 
“Guttapercha, India ae) and nicnetaciarin oft. aseraflessavevacsesiacerdesceheseyy 8,419 18 
AD OWCVETY...cecc00 oe eseeanstecnatuanesecnsreancnaiesae 


» niasns toraie soseauiasoe Meee ae a eae 
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eather san GumAanusacwures Otremrsvsccscesemstenercs|schcee woresticsectcesstestessccricssevete te camo C4 ak 
Oilcloth. TOPO OOOO vee eSO FTES E OD “SEODOEOD 'HENEOEOD S8H1200R SHOPOOIE 4090000808 FOOTE OHOS WASH ODEOE senn0d 9 947 10° 
Silk, amd Manufactured Of. cecisessscec secnsr oxevvcens wseosescs vosomsnee speceoes ccoveece 32,612 20° 


Tin, do don ae Mesajasiscesuasvalerscnetacess Racsvailicetenircnentcateeseatieceercces 12,875 93° 
Tobacco, do (GY erases Ot naantoocnicoaes seseianetesss iiesaehes Saecorcelersedntaseacts T1717 79° 
Wool, do COWmi i acoctealecsseces Rests pei cecsaceclacswocnesnccteson vs 6 ee 374 914 00 

All other dutiable articles. ..scsss secssssnciccnsenrse ievsecee aeusntusksenit descens Once 49,617 06 


In the Excise, as I have stated, there was a falling off of $378,513 in duty collected. 
The statement shows that in 1886-87 the number of gailons of spirits upon whiely 
Excise duty was paid was 2,882,265 gallons, while in 1887-88 the quantity was 
2,405,716, a difference in quantity of 476,549 gallons, giving a difference in revenue 
of $638,697.94 —a very considerable falling off, as the House will see, in the revenue- 
from spirits. Malt liquors, however, show a decided increase, the quantity being 
48,640,467 lbs. in 1887-88, as compared with 42,630,440 Ibs. in 1886-87, the increase’ 
being 6,010,027 lbs., and the increase in revenue being $60,102.19. In cigars there is am 
increase of 4,811,735 in number, and an increase in revenue of $73,373 68. Im 
tobacco of all kinds, including snuff, there is an increase of 431,439 lbs., and am 
increased duty of $72,368.30. 


The expenditure as estimated for by my predecessor in office, was $37,000,000: 
The actual expenditure has been $36,718,494 a difference of $281,506 on the right 
side, so far as the accounts are concerned. Sir Charles Tupper estimated there: 
would be a deficiency of $1,000,000 as between the receipts and expenditure for the 
year 1887, His estimate happily was over the mark, and the total deficit amounts to- 
only $810,031. It is, however, to be remembered by the House, and it will be 
remembered as well by the country, that slthough I speak of a deficit in 1857-88 
of $310,031, we must also keep in mind that there has been a set-off against tbe 
public debt of $1,939,077 as sinking fund and investment for interest on sinking fund, 
so that there is an offset against the debt of $1,939,077 and a deficit of $810,033. 
That is to say, if we had not offset the debt by the amount named, we would ned 
have had a deficit on the consolidated fund account, but a surplus of $1,129,046, The 
items of capital expenditure in the year 1887-38 are as follows :— 


Railways and Camals.....sescoscsorse reeves ssssvesseoe sooner roscoe cesses soesccee socsssces sense Qa 198, 104 
Public Works... POOOd > POOP POOER 8 eee Bae EEe HHT OESE HHECOD HOODEP HIRES F00ES! SEROOOSEE D4 Oeseee sevens 963,778 


DOmiNien, WANA esrsresvccrsvmeccst-stewaenes tease Facets steatosis es Sitecetecdatesstesueiceussve f 135,048: 
North2Weste Rebellion’. .sccrarcteossescnecteenccaseeiensereesolitesceaatiteceresresertats oacceceres 539,930" 
Total. eereeeee OP ESEOe tee eee Feeee 2OCe Seo eeeees Forersees © Ae OHO ‘ose? seere! seeeee Peacoene $1,437,460 


To this is to be added the expenditure for railway subsidies under the Acts, $1,207,042, 
aud aredemption of debt, $3,185,638, making a total capital expenditure of $3,650,152, 
But as the redemption of debt counts on both sides it does not affect the net debt, 
and the statement with reference to the net debt is as follows :— 

On Ist July, 1887, it amMOUNtEd tO.. recrroee sevees-veser recseeceeere ssaees torsveeee recess P2237, 313,911 

On Ist July, 1888, it amOUNted tO... rsa senreccesser rercer saneet ssereretercssaeseseesecs 234,631,358 


Increase for the year. secsccccessvses seveee seeeces bacte-tteseeets Ripseaauesntleneee $7,217,447 
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That has been explained by the different items of capital expenditure which I have 
wead, and this House is now in possession of the facts as to the items upon which 
this capital expenditure was made. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1888-89. 


For the year 1888-89, the estimates made by my predecessor were as follows :— 
That 
Customs would syield.....ccseoe.sesver ahiaterecanyicacseastncoren CAUabh avant casameenaa iszerees » $22,500,090 


EXCis6 WOULD Field... ccovsoes cassis to oe con sossconce sncarees svorssernczenscar eons sereseese 6,650,000 
MISCOMMHEO USES tevacéereret-ceiscel coceesnesceiecrana “sversese hvsetsisceanehsescernemmentedensines ii mm 1000; 000 


BUC RI Sis seo cieata (av eicraajeseesa dosed. navesey cho: cial ceduetea yen Meee ee tee ate roe OG 


Up to the 28th of February, 1889, the receipts fur the eight months are as follows:— 


Git Mantis) tbane deseo cw beeccde lc sveseee on ecac) ossce slsnsloste vesesbssel ve tecssanuness¢enitieeseta samumeeti Gio NS UsrnLOO 
ESC ISOC T III hea: Cates sewisesayrcoedevsce sbvseeoce int sensex-sendavaed rece) upavedaseilecs tuatstte peta ROMMEL LOO Gay 
Miscellaneous... wre sbopcnicoo seth lasesees seuseny) basnnous/ePoons cauvanteshen tawam Nac Encaeonen aay COD ran 


Total for eight month... \... cceovabesossoasovnet neanes aeretiacsertansy eave Oy TOGm 


Ef we ostimate for the remaining four months in this year a revenue equal to the 
gevenue of the four similar months of 1887-88, there would bs added to the above 
weceipts for the eight months, in 


CIS UGIIS enencdar deseesssee-cosvescls Sousesescoastorsie secesersslr cose osen tastes NG eanesTae eat eR ROE ORT 
HOMCLSGrereasens siicssessecns tone ierccaass) ese lenseseiivesedicestedoaredes sais <cnceaemaynrctee sonteekes samme tone ic 
NETECOILETCOUSIcccccosne icaes sasconovesas’ avetesseranssruccoot tenvsry nade cveeimartereenrter eh sree CON cD 


eRe Te cane ae 


OSA waacaccecss consecdevielisceasscedacesrsevecs tcsievact 0) ses inecsanbetteneesseemeceeaten® 10s G5 41008 


Which will make the amended estimate as follows :— 
OUSCOMS iocscs-scesscoreses oo, assericbbans cost phe slasot eee sal lecter fe WeTEEsesaInET eeee eae TEER DIR ORO AO Ul 


HURDIE Once lescoteoveinntectces: nev caceenisainarhvedl vesausesriaccses Ocie cavipecceele meee eeeeanerteete 7,068,143 
BISCCLIGNC OUS Reve reescaiaceesss resticsves cy pocnesaea scoseeasaicacnan citehestereaaeeeeaee een Enteee 7,999,183 


ae 


Motil \asiies ase’cseltere vadeseon cole Nces sosvsece: selena tae eG od 


To be within the mark I will call the amended estimate upon the above basis 
$38,500,000, as contrasted with the $36 900,000 estimated for last year. Then with 
weference to the expenditure: For the full year 1887-88, the expenditure was 
$36,718,491. From the Ist July to 28th February of the present year the expenditure 
was $21,972,826. If we add to the expenditure for those eight months past, a similar 
amount to that expended in the last four months of the past year, which J think will 
‘be sufficient, there is to be added to that, $14,397,565, making a total upon that basis 
of expenditure of $35,37),391. There will be some further Supplementary Estimates 
to make up for Governor General's warrants and for some other expenses of that 
year, and J think it is safe to say that it will be within the mark that the expenditure 
for the present year will amount to $36,600,000 as against estimated revenue of 
$33,500,000, leaving for the current year, I think, without any probability of doubt, 
surplus of $1,900,000. That, Mr, Speaker, I think is a very satisfactory statement 
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to be made to the House and the country. It is a condition of things which has not 
arisen from any increased rate of taxation, but under the very same tariff as the 
preceding year’s receipts were based upon. Consequently, it shows an increased 
ability to consume, and therefore an increase in the prosperity of the country. The 
eapital expenditure for 1888-89 is estimated as follows :— 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, 1888-1889. 


Paid to Estimated 
ae 3lst January, | from Feb. lst Total. 
1889. to 30th June. 
Railways and :Oanalaiccrstcccvvessec sce ocssslcetennsiresc-ouey oisastt $ 2,414 557 09) $ 358,310 00] $ 2,772,867 00 
Pablic, Wiorkotcecccsncietecaatese cee Miaui eters ctadccesserisqeeseos 219,283 77 166, 416 23 '385, "700 00 
Dominion Wands. cscece fal ee ee eee eect 61,342 41 38, 657 59 100,900 00 
North-West Rebellion... ioddeeee dah e he iee saben ncuideacien conde en TEZOD UW eccsliwatt ie esscears| 1,205 11 
Railway Subsidies.. senear Vac esm ia areecapeaenirenasees 644,443 0) 538,985 00| 1,183,428 00 
Rademption of Debt. diussathlebuelmanaaiontnnitaseeiies 9,122,023 21 972,362 91} 3,094,386 12 
Total Capital Expenditure, 1888-89). 0.60.10) «-sseses: ecessnieos-e1|| vases ressee coseeeay’ | vesen ginove) easeeses | PLOT 0800 2a 


The estimate for the succeeding four months in this year was according to the 
best information that I could get from the different departments. The total capital 
expenditure, as I have pointed out, will be $7,537,536.23, of which, of course, $3,094,386 
‘being for redemption of debt will not affect the net debt estimate. The net debt on 


Soth June, 1888) Wadyvccctvetcnetcecatesee tieteates cartscateeestascawsiasiten'p $204,031 ,308) 00 
BS8th Nebruary y L889 sacecceessacsovavsrericsscee ses Meveueseee euddinattestewecsses sessevere 206,095,114 34 
Lat July, 1889 (estimated) iscccccccccres secs: cover sssecrecssel toesecses tasers ossar P2006, 000,000) 00 


ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR, 1889-90. 


We now come to the year 1889-90, about which there is, of course, less certainty. 
Having regard to the state of things in the present year, and to the very general 
favorable outlook for commerce and trade, not only in our own country but in the 
great commercial countries of the world, I have made an estimate for 1889-90, which 
is based upon the continuance of the prosperity and the continuance of those results 
of trade which have obtained for the present current year, and I have simply calcul- 
ated for increased revenue on the increase of population, which you may expect in 
the year, of 14 per cont. My estimate for 1859-90, is as follows : 


Tocome—Customs........ tlgseipotddint sobeaealetigesese svn cestaone va adeb od, Geeset anders destsUaees: . $23,900,000 
EXCise .....cc00e aaa ceveen\srssyaloshevtisosasssssleveanseslidssssces Nesssasericsaswdlevee-eer) 1s (iyL2D,0CO 
Mincellaneous ‘cscs tei srocon sisesepe i neetinss crareustin santivace aveeesevel dteceee”, + Sy 150,000 

Wivha hice sibiniiboiss Det Cae Sr ae TOO wer $39,175,000 


This is based on the present rates of tariff an? a continuance of the present condition 
of the country, as I have said before. The e:timates that have been laid before the 
House amount to $35,40),000. I cannot say with certainty what will bo the total 
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amount of the supplementary estimates yet to be brought down. If we can succee® 
in curbing the naturally kind and generous heart of my colleague the hon, Minister 
of Public Works, and if we may rely on the general sense of economy and desire. 
‘to do with as reasonable an amount as possible which has been so eminently manifested 
by members on both sides of the House, I think I may fairly expect that the supple- 
mentary estimates will not reach an exceedingly high figure. However, to make an 
estimate which will be inside the mark, suppose we say that the estimates now brought 
down shall be increased to $36,500,000, we shall then have a surplus for the year 
1889-90 of $2,675,000. That, I think, will also be satisfactory to the House, inasmuch 
as this estimate is not based upon any increase in the rates of tariff, but simply upon 
the present rates of tariff, and the general condition of the business of the country. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN ESTIMATES, 1889-90, 


It might not be unprofitable to call the attention of the House to the items of 
the estimates brought down, as compared with the estimates of the preceding year, 
because I think they show a fairly satisfactory list of decreases. The items in which 
there are increases are not very many, and can be easily explained. For the public 
debt, including sinking fund, there is an increase of $48,061, because, of course, the 
debt being larger on account of the loan, and the sinking fund investments increasing 
year by year, there must necessarily be an addition. In Civil Government there is. 
an increase of $5,107 ; but the House must bear in mind that we have transferred this 
year an item of $13,053 from the immigration vote, where it formerly was, to Civil 
Government ; so that, taking into account that transfer as well as the statutory 
increases which have been provided for, an absolute saving of some $8,000 has been 
made. The total amount of the statutory increases for 1888-89 are $20,732, which, 
added to the amount of the transfer from the immigration vote, makes $33,785 ; from 
this amount take the net increase of $5,107, and the result shows that we have saved, 
outside of the statutory increases, $28,678 in other items of Civil Government, which, 
although not a large sum, indicates economy, and, I hope, is but a step in the right 
direction. 


The next increase is in the administration of justice, $12,060. As this is vouched 
for by my hon. friend and colleague the Minister of Justice, I have no doubt it is a 
perfectly satisfactory increase, and one which will be quite palatable to the gentlemen 
of the legal persuasion on both sides of the House, who, I observe, never object to an 
increase in the salaries of the judges. This, however, is not caused by an increase 
in the salaries of the judges, but is owing to appointments of new judges, and also 
to the expense incurred in the establishment of the new Excheguer Court. There 
is a slight increase in Dominion Police, of $1,400, rendered necessary by the employ- 
ment of extra men about the new building, which will soon be occupied. The other 
increases are not large, until you come to the Department of Indian Affairs, in which 
there is an increase of $32,138, made necessary by the establishment of industrial 
schools, a policy which has been tried with most excellent results in the country to. 
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the south of us, and which is based upon a sentiment which I am sure will commend 
itself to both sides of this House. The other large increase is in Railways and Canals, 
$293,625, which is largely on the Intercolonial Railway, rendered necessary by the 
purchase of new rolling stock for the accommodation of an increased traffic, and which 
will be offset in part, if not altogether, by increased earnings. When you come to the 
list of decreases, it is fairly long and fairly satisfactory. There is a decrease in the 
management of penitentiaries of $4,322, in legislation of $9,385, in arts, agriculture 
and statistics, of $14,000, and in immigration of $21,254, Assisted passages have 
been entirely done away with, and all arrearages with reference to them have been 
paid up. There is a reduction in quarantine of $24,200, in pensions and superannua- 
tions of $15,965, in militia of $29,700, in railways and canals (income) of $72,643, 
and in publie works of $1,007,894, though I suppose, when the supplementary 
estimates are brought down, the last figure will be somewhat reduced. In lighthouse 
and coast service there is a reduction of $59,500. ‘That, however, does not mean that 
there will be Jess efficiency in that service, but it is owing to the fact that for a 
number of years past, a larger vote has been taken for this servico than has ever 
been expended, and the experience of a number of years has shown that it is possible, 
with due regard for events that may occur, though at present unforesoen, to make 
the vote that much smaller without impairing the efficiency of the service. In subsidies 
to Province, there is a decrease of $88,454, based upon changes which have taken place 
in the arrangement, which, I may say, is now practically concluded, between the 
Dominion and the old Provinces of Canada, with reference to the settlement of their 
accounts. There is a decrease in the Mounted Police vote of $26,783, and in miscella- 
neous of $162,621. In all, the decrease from the estimate of last year amounts to 
$1,328,977, which will, no doubt, be some what pulled down, as I have stated, by the 
supplementary estimates which have yet to appear. 


THE DEBT OF CANADA. 


Now, after having given as best I could, without occupying too much of the time 
of the House, an explanation of the expenditure of the three years of which I have 
treated, | wish to say a word or two with reference to the condition of the debt of 
Canada as it stands at present. In 1867, the net debt of Canada was $75,728,641; in 
1874, when we had completed the Union of the Provinces, which now form Confeder- 
ation, it was $108,324,965. At present, it is $234,531,353. The burden of carrying 
a debt is measured by the amount required to pay theinterest. Measured in that way, 
we find that in 1868, it required a per capita payment of $1.29 to meet the interest; 
in 1874, it required a per capita payment of $1.34; and in 1888, a per capita pay- 
ment of $1.79. The increase in 1888, over 1868, was, therefore, 50 cents per head, 
and over 1874, 45 cents per head. It is also important to note the decrease in the 
rate of interest. In 1863, the rate of net interest averaged $4.51; in 1874, it averaged 
$3.61; and in 1888, the average net rate of interest has fallen to $3.12. It must 
also be remembered, in making a fair estimate of this debt, that there was assumed, 
as debts of the Provinces, not created fur federal purposes, a sum of $109, 130,148.69 
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which, although it added that much to the indebtedness of the Federal power, relieved 
the different Provinces by exactly the same amount, and placed the management of 
that large indebtedness in the hands of the Federal Government, where it i3 managed 
at a smaller rate of interest and with less burden to the country in general than if it 
had been left in the hands of the Provinces. Deductiog this debt assumed for the 
Provinces of $199,430,143,69 from the net debt, in 1883, of $231,531,358, wo have a 
federal net debt of $125,101,209.31 in excess of the assumed debts, and which is offset 
by this consideration, that during that period named there has been a total capital 
exponditure of $179,709,974. Thus, our capital expenditure, which has been almost 
entirely for public works necessary for this country, has exceeded the incroase of 
the debt for strictly federal purposes by $54,608,'764.69 I may say that the excess 
in the netioterest per hoad necessary to bear the burden of thisdobt, in 1888, over 1863, 
is 50 cents per capita; over 1874, 45 cents per capita; over 1879, 20 cents per capita ; 
and over 1880, only 15 cents per capita, In 1880, my hon. friend who preceded me 
(Sir Charles Tupper), and who to-day I am glad to see on the floor of this House, 
was struggling with the problem of railway connection hetween the Atlantic and 
Pacifis seabo irds of this country —a problem which had engaged the best attention of 
the best minds of this country since Confederation, and which bore so intimately on 
the future prosperity and progress of Canada, that it assumed the status of the fore- 
most question in our politics, the solving of which woald reflect credit on the minds 
engaged in it and would cause them to be held in grateful remembrance by this 
country. In 1880, we bad not made the contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and we had not commenced to incur that vast expenditure which we afterwards 
incurred in the subsidy we gave for finishing the remaining part of the Pacific trans- 
¢mtinental railway, which had not been undertaken a3 a Government construction. 
Taking the net interest per head in 1880 and comparing it with that of 1888, when 
the Pacific Railway had been finished and the large expenditure we had incurred to 
complete it was added to our public debt, as it is, we find that the additional interest 
burden which the country was made to feel to carry that indebtedness was but 15 
cents per head of its population. 


THE DEBTS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 


It is a common error to take the debt of Canada and compare it with the 
federal debt of the United States, in order to make a point as against Canada 
and in favor of the United States, or, to speak more truly, to make a point against 
‘the Government which is now in power on account of its alleged extrava- 
gance in increasing the public debt. I do not know that a more unfair com- 
parison could be instituted than a comparison between the Federal debt of the United 
States and the federal debt of the Dominion of Canada. Broadly stated, the com- 
parer says: Look at the United States ; to-day it has a debt of $20.42 per head of its 
population, Look at the Dominion of Canada; to-day it has a debt of $47.16 per head 
of its population; and the comparison always tends, as these financial comparisons 
must, to prejudice the minds of those who do not see through it, ia favor of the country 
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which, seemingly, his a lighter debt and against the country which, seemingly, has 
& heavier debt. Now, if by a simple statement to-day I ean set, to a certain extent, 
at rest and dispose of this comparison of two things so dissimilar, I shall feel that I 
have performed a duty, not only to the party in power, but to this House and to the 
country as well. Thiogs which are dissimilar cannot be fairly compared. The con- 
stitution of the United States and the constitution of Canada are very different, so far 
as financial matters are concerned which lead to public debts and to public expen- 
ditures. The United S ates, in the first place, assumes no debts of its different States. 
The Dominion of Canada has assumed the debts of its Provinces to the amount of 
$109,430,148.69. The United States pays no subsidies to its different States. The 
Dominion of Canada has paid in subsidies to its different Provinces, since Confedera- 
tion, $72,316,629.95. The United States, assuming no debts of its States, pays no 
interest upon the debt which it does not assume. The Dominion of Canada has paid 
in interest on the debts assumed for the differont Provinces, $98 344,243.20 from 
Confederation up to the present time. Then, as regards the Administration of 
Justice, I think I am right in saying that, in the United States of America, they pay 
the nine Jadges of the United States Supreme Court, they pay Circuit Judges, nine 
in number, and they pay District Jadges thirty in number. Outside of that, they 
incur no expenditure for the Administration of Justice. In the Dominion of Canada, 
we all know the state of things in relation to the payment for the Administration of 
Jastice, and from Confederation up to the present time there has been paid for the 
Administration of Justice, $10,821,542.90. If Canada had based her system on the 
same foundation as that of the United States in reference to the Administration of 
Justice, we would certainly not have had to pay more than one-half of that amount, 
Then, in regard to Immigration and Quarantine, we find that we have paid 
$5,571,631.81 since Confederation. The United States Governnent pays little or 
nothing for Immigration and Quarantine. For Militia and Defence, this Government 
has paid $21,851,635.50 since Confederation. In the United States, they keep up 
West Point Academy, and a small standing army, but the Militia throughout that 
vast country is kept up at the expense of tho different States, so that, if Canada had 
been in the same position as to these matters as the United States, it would have 
saved at least one-half of that sum. For Penitentiaries we have expended since Con- 
federation, $5,611,696.54. The Penitentiaries in the United States are supported, 
not at the charge of the Federal power, but at the charge of the different States. 
Then, we have expended for the salaries of Governors, $2,250,643.01. In the country 
to the south of us the salaries of the Governors are paid by the States and not by the 
Federal power. If Canada had set out on the same basis as the United States, she 
would have saved the assumed debts of the Provinces, the subsidies paid to the 
Provinces, the interest paid on the debt assumed from the Provinces, the amount paid 
out for Penitentiaries, the amount paid for the salaries of Governors, at least half 
the amount she has paid for Militia and Defence, at least half the amount paid for 
the Administration of Justice, and the whole amount paid for Immigration and 
Quarantine, amounting in all to no less a sum than $309,869,987.40. The net debt 
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of Canada to-day is $234,531,353; so that, if Canada had set out from the first on the 
same basis as the United States, and had made no payments thatthe Federal Govern- 
ment in that country does not make, she not only would have had no debt at present, 
but would have had 

A surplus of $75,329,629.40. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, 


Mr. FOSTER. Hon, gentlemen may treat this as a good joke, but from their point 
of view it is no joke, for, as soon as this gets before the people and into the minds of 
the people, a stock argument of the hon. gentlemen opposite will be forever taken 
from them, which is their comparison on an unfair basis of the debt of the United 
States with ours, and always to the advantige of the United States and to our disad- 
vantage. But, coming to the question of debt, Canada is not the country most 
burdened in the world in that respect. The whole of the Provinces of Australasia 
show adebt per hesd of $218.65; New South Wales, $199.20; Victoria, $156.82. 
Then France has a debt of $179.66 per head, and Belgium of $62.15. So that this 
country, as far as ita indebtedness is concerned, has, in the first place, a debi which I 
believe is not disproportionate to its ability to pay; and in the second place, it 
is rot in a disadvantageous position when compared with other progressive countries 
jn the world. Sometimes we talk of national debt as if it meant ruin and disaster, 
I have before me a table showing the nei and funded debt of the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, Those five cities combined have a 
debt of $243,252,729, or $57.43 per head. And yet these are most prosperous cities. 


TAXATION AND ITS INCIDENCE, 


Leaving the question of the debt for a moment, I come now to the question 
of taxation and its incidence apon the country. Before taking up that question, 
however, with the kind indulgence of the House, let me ask their attention to 
a fact which is patent to all hon, members, but which I repeat in order that 
we may bear it in mind as this discussion progresses; namely, that it is unfair 
to take the total revenue of the country as an index of the burden of taxation 
on the people. The total revenue is made up of the Customs tax and the 
Excise tax, and what we may call the gross earnings, such as the proceeds of our 
Post Office, the proceeds of our Ruiilways, the proceeds of our Public Works, the tolls 
and fares, and fees, that are paid upon them for services which they render to the 
country. There are also public funds which are invested in different ways, which earn 
and yield so much to the revenue of the country, so that, in every case, we have first 
to take away the earnings from the total revenue in order to get at what is really to 
be denominated the taxation of the country—that is the Customs and Excise duties, 
I hold in my hands a tabulated statement as follows, showing : ~ 
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From this table it will be seen that in 1868, the earnings of the country amounted to 
$1,987,247.41, which was equal to 59 cents per head of the population. In 1888, the 
earnings amounted to $7,731,050. 35, or $1.55 per head of the population, That is a 
gratifying increase in the earnings, which do not mean taxation, from Confederation 
up to the present time. The Customs receipts in 1868 were $8,578,380, or $2.54 per 
head. The yield from that source in 1888, was $22,105,926, or $4.45 per head. The 
Excise revenue in 1868, was $3,002,588, or 89 cents per head, while the yield from 
Exci:e in 1888 was $6,071,457, or $1.22 per head. The gross amount of taxation in 
1€68 was $11,700,631, an average of $3.47 per head, and in 1888, it was $28,177,413, 
or an average of $5.67 per head. That is a fair, plain and candid statement of the 
increase which has taken place in the earnings and in customs in this country from 
1868 to 1888. 


TAXATION CF TWO KINDS. 


Now, a distinction might be made between what we may call voluntary tax- 
ation and that which is not denominated strictly under that name, but which 
it is difficult indeed to find a term well to define. What [ mean is this— and the 
statement may go for what it is worth, and it is made particularly with reference to 
a favorite method of comparison or calculation which states that the taxation of this 
country isso much por head of its population, as indicating, by the naming of it in that 
way, that every man, weman and child in the country has perforce to pay that 
much per head into the coffers of the country. Taxation, then, may be of two kinds 
—voluntary, and what you may call involuntary taxation, What I mean by itis this: | 
I, for my part, do not use tobacco and do not use intoxicating liquor. My case, which 
is the case of hundreds of thousands, I think of millions, of people in this country —— 


An bon. MEMBER. No, no. 


Mr, FOSTER, If not of millions now, it will be by and bye, at no very distant pexiod 
when my pleasant friend, who is looking upon me, comes to think as I do, and as so 
many others of the people of this country do think. The total revenue for 1887-88 
was $35,908,463.53, or an average of $7.22 per head. The earnings amounted to 
$7,731,050, which was $1.55 per head, That leaves $28,177,113 for what we call taxa- 
tion, an average of $5.66 per head, But out of this £8 million odd dollars there was 
paid into the coffers of the country $8,084,780 for tobacco and hquors alone, an equi- 
valent of $1.78 per head of the people. Now that is a voluntary tax. A man may 
pay that or he may not. If he chooses to think that these are luxuries which he 
wishes, or if he chooses to denominate them necessities which he must have, he pays 
a {ax upon them. hey do not fall in the line of such necessary articles as the staple 
foods and the staple articles of wear; so that if you take them out, it leaves a per 
capita taxation, on an average, in this country, of $3.€8, instead of a total taxation of 
$5 66 per head, 
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THE PER CAPITA CALCULATION. 


But, Sir, 1 wish to go a step further, and say that this method of per capita 
calculation is a clumsy and a misleading method, in my opinion, and I wish to 
give the House my reasons for it. The critic says: “ There is a certain revenue which 
is collected in this country ; divide that by the number of peoplo in the country, and 
it gives you to-day $5.66 per head, For a family of five this means that they pay 
$28.30 into the coffers of the country. That is an inordinate taxation, and the poor 
man especially who lives by his day’s work, is not able to pay that and keep his family 
together and live fairly prosperous in the world.” Now, I say that the incidence of 
taxation, so far as my opinion goes, is not fairly stated by a calculation of that kind, 
I think we all agree that luxuries should pay most, and that necessary’and staple 
articles should either pay less, or pay nothing at all; and that if taxation is to be laid, 
we, at least on this side of the House, believe that it should be so laid as to compen- 
sate, by its stimulation of industries, its employment of labor, and the increased 
consumption which it gives, for the taxation which is laid upon the country, and 
which is necessary for the carrying on of the Government. Now, if that be true, I 
affirm that Canada to-day, in her geographical position, with her natural resources, of 
the peculiar kinds that they are, is a country which is particularly happily situated 
for the system of taxation which has been the policy of this country from 1878 until 
the present day. For, Sir, Canada is a country which, in comparison with most other 
countries in the world, has an advantage in possessing an over-supply of the great 
staples which are necessary for food, for lodging, and for the staple wants of the 
country. She has her forests with their immense resources, and the houses that are 
to be built, the barns that the farmers and the people require, and these works which 
require lumber as their staple, find in the country itself great resources in that 
respect, with a surplus going every year into the foreign markets of the world. The 
same is true with reference to the great cereal productions of the world. Canada is a 
country which produces more wheat, produces more barley, produces more staple 
foods of most kinds than is necessary for the sustenance of her people, and in those 
ways she is happily situated so far as the great necessaries of life are concerned, 


THE RICH MAN’S CONTRIBUTION, 


Now, to come down to what may be considered a very common, but I think, a very 
practical illustration, let me take the case cf three persons to illustrate the incidence 
of the taxation, Here is your well-to-do man, who has means, who has luxurious 
tastes, and who is disposed to gratify them. With that no one finds fault, but this 
country says that if he is disposed to gratify them, and has the means to do it, he 
shall pay a tax for doing it if he goes outside the country to get his luxuries and to 
get the things which he desires. Sir, if such a man ag that buys in the city of New 
York $1,000 worth of fine furniture and brings it into Canada, the country taxes him 
to the extent of $350 upon that. If he is musically inclined and buys a piano which 
is worth $1,000, he pays upon that, when it comes across the customs line, $230. If 
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he is fond of statuary and makes an i:vestment in that line to the extent of $500, he 
pays $175 in duty in bringing it across the line. If he buys expensive plate to the 
value of $500, the duty upon it is $150. If he wears jewelry, or buys it for his house- 
hold and brings it from a foreign country to the value of $500, he pays $100 duty 
upon it. Ifhe is fond of wine and lays in 20 dozon of champagne, he pays upon that 
a tax of $130. If he requires silks for the wear of himself and his family, to the 
modest tune of $300, and imports them, he pays a tax of $90. if he wishes a fine 
carriage and sces one to satisfy him there, and brings it across the line, and pays for 
it $500, he pays a duty of $175 upon it. Upon carpets for his house of extra make, 
which he may buy in a foreign market to the extent of $800 in.value, he pays a daty 
of 25 per cent, or $200. Upon that modest stock of luxuries for a man of means who 
is disposed to gratify his desires in that respect, he has paid into the treasury of the 
country $1,600 in duty. That is one man’s contribution, but if is the contribution of 
a rich man who wishes these luxuries, who imports them from abroad, and who, the 
country says, being able to pay for them, must keep up the revenue of the country 
by paying a tax upon them. 


THE FARMER’S CONTRIBUTION, 


Now, Sir, we will take No, 2, and that is the case of the farmer of this country, 
whom we all love, and for whom we all desire to do the best we can. The farmer 
of this country lives upon his farm in the rich Province of Ontario, we shall say 
Nearly all the foods that are used by the farmer are raised upon his own farm and 
pay no duty; the wheat he raises he has ground at the neighboring mill, it is brought 
into his home and he pays no duty upon i. The home itself, the outhouses, the 
barns, all that is necessary in the way of housing for the work of the farm is built 
out of woods which grow in this country, of which we have a surplus and upon which 
he pays no duty. 


Mr. McMULLEN. What about the nails? 


Mr, FOSTER. The clothing for himself and his family is in many cases made 
from the wool which is raised by the farmer himself, or, if not raised by the farmer 
himself, he clothes himself and his family with the products of our mills, the raw 
materixl of which is admitted free. His lumber of all kinds, his furniture of all staple 
and solid kinds, his farming machinery, is made, and made to the best advantage, out 
of the woods of his own country. His fuel grows in the forests which are all about 
him, or is found in the mines in inexhaustible qnantities in this country. So that, 
taking it in the gross, in the rough, the staple articles of consumption, and of housing, 
and of fuel for the farmer are those of which this country produces a surplus, which 
are free within the borders of this country and upon which not one cent of tax is paid. 
An hon. gentleman said: “ What about the nails?” With that infinitesimal cast O¢ 
mind which characterises him, out of the hundreds and thousands of dollars which 
are required to buy raw materials for the home, and which are free to the farmer 
who bays them, the hon, gentleman’s mind leads him to look at the few pounds of 
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nails which are necessary to keep the structure together, and upon which a duty may 
perhaps be paid. That argument, as an hon. gentleman suggests, is clinched. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. All our farmers do not wear homespun. 


Mr. FOSTER. No. 3 is the artisan. He does not live on a farm on which he 
is able to raise what he consumes, but he lives in a village or town; but the articles 
of food which he buys, the clothing which he wears, the lumber he requires for 
house purposes, the furniture which he puts into his home, the tools which he uses 
to a large extent and the fuel he burns, which aro the larger items in the expendi- 
ture of the artisan as well as in the expenditure of the farmer, are obtained in this 
country, which produces a surplus of them, and no duty is paid upon them, So, I 
say, that in this country with its present fiscal system and with its peculiar natural 
advantages, the system of tariff arrangement ander which we live is one which brings 
the incidence of taxation where it should rest most heavily, upon the man who 
buys luxuries and has expensive tastes and is willing to gratify them, and least 
heavily upon the farmer, the well-to-do middleman and the artisan and the 
laboring class. There is this other fact, which I think is one of considerable import- 
ance, that the peculiar structure of our tariff arrangement makes almost a 
necessity, at least it makes it a possibility, that as the raw material which comes in 
as the material for manufactures is untaxed, while the manufactured article pays 
tax, the stimulus given Jeads to the establishment of new industries, which in their 
turn gather about them labor and so afford employment to the people, and make in 
their turn centres for, the consumption of the surplus products of the country. Sir, 
to make that argument just a little stronger, let me say that if hon. members will 
look into the customs returns they will find that more than 260 articles which enter 
into the manufacture of goods come in duty free, and that one-third of the total 
imports for home consumption were, in 1887-88, admitted free of duty in this country. 


TAXATION IN CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 


Sir, the comparison is made as well between the debt of the United States 
and the debt of Canada as it is between the taxation of the United States and the 
taxation of Canada, and the basis in one reapect is almostas unfair as the basis in the 
other. Bat, Sir, I have looked through the figures of the taxation borne by the people 
of the United States, and I find that if you take twenty-one years, corresponding to 
the life of the Dominion of Canada, in the United States, in Customs and Excise— 
that is what you may call tax—they have paid at the rate, taking the average of 
their people, of $6.64 por head during that period. Ifyou take the amount paid by 
the people of Canada for Customs and Excise in the same time, the average for its 
population is but $4.94 per head, a difference in favor of the Canadian citizon of $1.70 per 
head on the amount of Customs and Excise taxation for the period of twenty-one years 
ending 1887-88, That is, if Canada, during those twenty-one years, had been as 
heavily taxed for Customs and Excise as were the people of the United States, they 
would BaKe paid, taking our average population at 4,000,000 souls, $142,800,000 more 
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than the people did pay under our recuced system of taxation as compared with 
that of the United States. If you take the last eight years, from 1881 to 1888, the 
taxation paid in the United States was $5.87 per head, and in Canada $5.74, a differ- 
ence of 13 cents per head in favor of Canada for that period. For the year 1888, 
the tax per head in the United States was $5.51 per head, whilst in Canada it was 
$5.66, a difference of 15 cents in favor of the United States, which arises from the 
fact that the United States, undertaking none of that large class of expenditures 
such as we have in Canada, and which I mentioned a few moments ago, has from 
her surplus, with her large population and immense trade, paid a large amount 
towards reducing her public debt, and, consequently, is reducing the per capita rate 
of taxation which the people are obliged to pay. But, when they talk of taxation in 
the United States, they talk simply on the line of comparison of the federal taxes, 
forgetting that each State has also its taxes, and, if you add the taxation of the 
different States for 1857-88, which amounts to $1.08 per head, to the federal taxation 
of $5.51 per head, you obtain the total corresponding taxation paid by the people— 
$6 5) per head in the United States as against $5.66 in Canada, a difference in favor 
of Canada of 93 cents per head of the population. Why, sometimes peoplo think that 
only a country like Canada, enjoying a protective tariff, has to pay Customs and 
Excise taxes, 


TAXATION IN FREE TRADE BRITAIN, 


If we go to Great Britain, what do we find? We find the taxes gathered there 
in 1888 were as follows :— , 


Customs..,.....-.06. W Redrusscualesscisnsvesssaseneuens - $ 85,158,253.36 ; amount per capita. $2.30 
HUKCIBOtearettrrsuecerecesicnssecarssscceectsmaccrente arort 124,551 ,485.20 do oe 3,36 
RRMA S: Geel dese sccbocnks's Sle eas 63,457, 777.00 do mA bf | 
TATA OL AH cetrscs diccccerssenssvaclscecteasee haces snee 5,005,800 00 do seek WOuLs: 
EL GUBOML Xs chesteeicvine seaecsace teecseeoscaskeurerses 9,428,400.C0 do oe ©6025 
Property and Income Tax. .....s0ca ese ssccee 70,178,400.00 do a lee) 
Total Revenue.......... slaneceebuaeecceneccierssestes 357,780, 115.56 do oe ©6964 


So there is a tax paid under these different heads of $9.64 per head of the population 
in free trade Great Britain. I undertake to say, after carefully looking into this 
matter, that taking the incidence of taxation in Great Britain and comparing it with 
Canada, it is much more severe and onerous upon the poorer classes of Great 
Britain than it is upon the poorer classes of Canada, and it does not have the bene- 
ficial effect there in the way of stimulating industries and giving employment to 
labor as it has in Canada. I find in France the tax per head reaches $12.86, or a 
difference in favor of Canada of $7.20 per head, In Australasia the tax per head is 
$12.79, or a difference in favor of Canada of $7.13. 


THE APPLICATION OF TAXATION. 


I think you will agree with me that in considering taxation, it is always necessary 
to have regard to the application of the money which is raised by taxation, and 
when we come to look into thata little we will find that Canada stands in a 
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position of immense vantage ground in this respect, as comyared with the United 
States of America or Great Britain. In the United States for the last year wo oe 
that they made the following payments :— 


Paid Interest ON CeDt..sr01s conescesecccsve coesst rsrercece secveecen ceses ave Evteediecesstsesaeree $44, 715,007 
Pengions..s.orse slacesaceteesesten eceraces aiitreeisesipesnsen! pelatesstese'ns Sbocterwaonee Meteetrest 6 eseoe §=—8. 0, 288,508 
Civil expenses... .s00 ROSES DOO lesetenteeseslenses Slesees saeiccene See CALICO EE 22,852,334 
Redemption Of debt.....cc-osee -cooevere soceee sosereene soeveeese aaeesvecr lagaiareassspdaeeeyse « 83,084,405 
Military ce. csorcccee socovover cocracoes searsenss sescenser scnsceses sescer sare ssrseeees saree sseereeee 30,022,436 
NAVY cc socevoos sonoe azesseees genes acrssvasssoracuerasiosss decusslsuessn compas csescoote wene® wesvasce 16,926,437 


Deel nay ee reccinben vad sitan veesenB2E0, 509) 1 2] 

So that for those expenses alone, nearly all of which are for war, or for the results of 
war, or for the keeping up of the military status, there was paid by the United 
States $286,389,127, out of a total expenditure altogether of $342,738,364. Now, 
Sir, when you look at Great Britain, you will find my statement equally true with 


reference to the application of taxation. Great Britain last year paid the following 
sums in expenditure :— 


TOtalecuessesssctastccccsticdiccteccatessiccss tes 


Interest on debt... C908 FEC OCOES SO TOOEEOD 440608 COTEESOSS HHOTECOET O1G0HTH SE80H0OH LEROY “C008 £26 ,213,911 
Naval and aT A oocleencense) coesneseeiseeses) wovsseer wianeen seisetio essccsserenesscos 30) 108,680 
Civil list and Paiministentiowe a ) oe oan *O0CCOCCd 4( 20000008 vocoed neaE00 vaeee re0000 19 691 950: 


Or a total of £76,674,548 a for these services, while only £10,749,097 was paid 
for the collection of revenue, Post Office service, telegraph service and packet service, 
I say that, having regard to the application of taxation, there is no comparison, as 
far as the benefit to the people is concerned, between the taxes which are raised in 
Great Britain and the United States and those which are raised in Canada. 


With the exception of the money expended as a result of the unhappy outbreak 
in the North-West, every cent of taxation, speaking in the gross, which is raised in 
Canada, and which has been raised here since Confederation, has gone, not for war, 
not for waste, not to make up the ravages of war or to pay for the consequences it 
of war, but has gone to construct productive public works which have repaid the 
country for the outlay and have made this a country where business is speeded, 
where commerce finds splendid facilities, and where the people have every resource 
at their command to make them a business people, with profit to themselves and 
prosperity to the country. It is sometimes said, and it is a potent word to conjure 
with, that “taxation” is a bugbear to the people. It is a bughear to unintelligent 
people, but it is not a bugbear to intelligent people, and if conjarers conjure with it 
to-day they conjure with a word and an instrument which is not less reprehensible 
than the old instruments of the conjurers of other days. 


WISE TAXATION ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS, 


I believe it is a fact which stands upon a basis sound and certain, that taxation 
is the only gateway to progress and development in a country, and that if a people 
sit down and determine that from this day forth no taxation is to be raised, they 


sit down to a condition stationary and without progress and which will soon leave 
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them very far behind in the race of nations, in the keen competition of to-day. 
‘Take a town of 10,000 people which to-day is without a sewage system, without a 
proper street system, without a police system, without a lighting system, without a 
ire protection service; briug those 10,000 people together and let them look into the 
matter and come to the conclusion that it is necessary for promoting the health of the 
city and for their status, as compared with other and competing cities, that they shall 
have all thesa great public services. How are they to secure them? There is only 
-one gateway through which they can march to the enjoyment of those enlightened 
and efficient services for their town, and that is through the gateway of taxation- 
The people of the city and the property of the city must be taxed, or they cannot 
gecure, and canrot maintain the efficient services which every progressive city cof 
4o-day holds it must have. What is true of the city is true of the country as well, 


THE CCMPENSATIONS OF TAXATION IN CANADA, 


The point to be looked at is, as to how the taxation is applied, as to whether 
more is raised than is necessary for its proper application, and in considering whether 
or not the country is overtaxed, or unduly taxed. What have we in Canada as a 
result of what the people of the country have paid into the public treasury? We 
have, in the first place, 

An enlarged domain, 


And an enlarged population; we have added to the original four Provinces 
of Canada three other Provinces, and an extensive, almost illimitable country, 
allimitable in its acreage, and still more illimitable in its wealth of minerals 
-aad of timber, and of resources to be reaped frcm the cultivation of large 
-and fertile tracts of land. That cost us money, and morey had to be 
paid into the treasury, and out of the treasury again, in order to get this enlarged 
domain, and to make a place for this enlarged population, That is something to be 
considered as an offset against the amounts that have been paid in taxation. 


Enlarged productive power. 


We have added to and developed our productive capacity as well. Lands that 
were useless because there was no access to them, and where, even if persons got to 
them, there was no way of getting the produce back from them, have been opencd 
up by railways and by facilities for transporting these products. There was no 
other way of getting these facilities but by levying taxation upon the people and 
obtaining the money with which to build and with which to make those improve- 
ments. Why, Sir, not later than 1877, in Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
we were confronted by the fact that only 500 bushels of wheat were exported. 
In 1887 from Manitoba alone were exported 10,400,000 bushels of wheat, and in 1889 
the estimate for Manitoba and the North-West is that their wheat yield will supply 
all the needs of the country and leave for export 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, with an 
acreage of 700,000 acres under crop. That is possible today because the people ot this 
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country chose to tax themselves in order, in the first place, to obtain possession of - 
that part of Canada, and in the second place, to open upthe country with railways 
and public works so as to make it possible for the people to till the land and to get 
the product of the land to the market. 


Cheapened transport charges. 


Then, Sir, we find that the transport charges have been very much cheapened, 
We have paid heavy sums of money for our canals, but we have got increased 
facilities and cheapness of transport for the outlay, and if these public works do 
not add directly in revenue to the treasury, they are of great advantage 
to the progress of the country and of almost untold benefit in promoting our 
commerce. In 1872 the tolls per ton through the Welland Canal were 16.26 
cents, and in 1888 the tolls were only 12°52 per ton; thus between 1872 and 
1888 there has been a reduction in tolls on the Welland Canal of 23 per cent. and a 
reduction of the St. Lawrence rates of 484 per cent. That is so much actually saved 
in the transport of those staple cereals and articles of commerce which were floated 
out from the interior of the country towards the seaboard and to the great markets of 
the world, as well as the staples which come from foreign countries, and which 
make their way into the interior of this country by the same route; and although i¢ 
is true to say that no increased revenue comes from these works, there is a broader 
way of looking at the matter. Although the public treasury is not enriched, yet the 
public business and the general prosperity of the country are made greater by the 
reduction of the tolls, and by another great fact, that the enlargement of these 
canals renders possible the use of a larger class of vessels, which carry a larger 
quantity of grain, and consequently at cheaper rates than could prevail with the old 
depth of water in the canals, when very much smaller and inferior vessels had to be 
used, And so we may se: down as compensations for this expenditure, those facilities 
for business and an added attractive power which distinguishes this country in com- 
petition with other countries which do not possess these improvements; and if we 
are to go forward in the race of competition with other new countries to day, it is a 
necessity, as well as a wise and prudent policy, to open up our country ; but to open 
it up we require money to establish and maintain all these lines of communication, 
and we can only get the money by asking it from the people. 


Is OUR DEBT TO G9 ON INCREASING. 


But, I may be asked, is this thing to go on forever? Are we to be continually in- 
creasing our debt? Are we to be continually increasing the amount that we raise 
from the people in the way of yearly contribution? 


Sir, I think that to-day Canada, standing on the vantage ground of twenty- 
one years of progress, is in & better position to look out upon the future, with a 
greater probability of accurately forecasting what will be the result, than sho has 
been at any preceding year of her history. The debts of the Provinces had to be 
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assumed as the old Provinces were brought in. These have now been brought in.: 
In the great territory which lies to the west of us, there are materials for other Pro- 
vinces which, by-and-by, will have to be formed and furnished. The great St, Law- 
rence channel has been deepened; our canals have been largely built, and when the 
expenditures which are at present contracted for shall have been made in the course 
of about three years, we shail have a line of communication from the extreme end of 
the Great Lakes down to Montreal; we shall find a depth of water on the Sault Ste, 
Marie Canal of 18 feet, on the Welland Canal of 14 feet, and on the St. Lawernce canals 
and river a depth sufficient to carry the vessels which go through the Welland Canal 
down to Montreal, and so to the seaboard. We have built the Intercolonial Railway, 
the great line of communication between the Maritime Provinces and central part of 
this country; we have built the Canadian Pacific Railway, giving our large contri- 
bution to it, which connects that line of railway with the Pacific; we have given our 
contribution to the Short Line Railway, which within a few months will be open to the 
Maritime Province ports; and we have given other contributions to other lines 
of railway, more local, but not less useful in their nature. All the vast initial ex- 
penses incident to this opening up of our territory, and this completing of the chan- 
nels of communication between our different Provinces, have basen incurred; and it 
does seem as if to-day we are in a position to take stock of the future, and fairly 
to answer the question as to whether or not we shall go on rolling up the debt, 
as some of my friends would say—whether or not we shall go on taking larger 
amounts of taxation from the people. The engagements for the next three years for 
capital expenditure are, on a fair estimate, something like this: 


Eyes 1889-90. 1€90-91. 1891-92. 
RAM Ale cee N ee tacdcccoreboe w Syales aucusicapseraches ootlcak MUA $2,636,521 | $3,111,576 | $3,310,103 
BEQPEVUW YA voces socnes caver sseone taseoseos seas anove » 'aeser cvcevseae coaeva seeterget 1 /3GQ/ O00) zeveesax nvescaes exe needa eae 
MAU LICM WV IOLKS Aceesscateaisssecsissssccees Coes eceses soocvesed vessenses 407,000 | Est. 250,000 | Hat. 250,000 
Railway Subsidies... sess css sscercverscoves overs cose sscese seceeee, | - 1,095,202 229, 387 | .eccees seoreneos 


Redemption of Debt .secseccorsecees 2,417,267 5,000,000 1,800,000 


MRI OT TMOG Ss .0is saree eeessank id, eee ek, Wace TE 100,000 100,000 100,000 


$7,855,990 | $8,690,963 | $5,460,103 
Beppe COOLED DON (Oli LP OU i. sesneh nevacendteasned sues sueuteviiceeytrealctnecte 2,417,267 5,000,000 1,800,000 


$5,438,723 | $3,690,953 | $3,660,103 


Making a total for the three years of $12,789,789. Now, Sir, what have we to 
meet this with? We have an estimated three years surplus of $6,000,000 ; a balance 
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from the loan still on hand on the Ist of July, 1889, of $2,500,000; and a sinking 
fund, which is to be offset against the public debt, of say $2,000,000 per year, 
making $6,000,000; a total of $14,500,000, to meet the capital expenditure of $12,. 
‘789,789, leaving $2,000,000 for other capital expenditures than those 1 have men- 
tioned. So that, putting these two facts and these two sets of items together, 
my Own opinion as a member of the Government, and it is an opinion in which I 
know I shall have all reasonable support from my colleagaes in the Government in 
retaining and maintaining, is that, taking for granted that the condition of the 
country during the three years to come shall be equally prosperous with its condition 
to-day, should no extraordinary events arise to cause extraordinary expenses, for 
the three years ending on the 30th of June, 1892, we ought to meet our capital 
engagements, pay what we have to pay in the running expenses of the country, and 


Add not one dollar to the net debt of the country. 


What I mean is this, if I have not made myself clear, that counting in the sinking 
fund investment, which is laid up as against gross debt, we ought in the next three 
years to meet all our capital engagements to the amount I have mentioned, and at 
the end of that time have no greater net debt than we shall have on the Ist of July, 
1889; and this is estimated on the basis of the tariff which we have to-day, without 
contemplating any increase in the tax rate, After 1892, with equal prosperity, with 
an increased population, and with consequently inereased consumption and increased 
contributions to the revenue, on the same rate of tariff, I believe that, unless extra- 
ordinary events occur which call for extraordinary expenditure, this country ought 
to goon for a series of years without any increase of debt at all, providing for 
necessary Capital expenditure and the services of the country out of the revenues 
which come in to make up the consolidated revenue of the country, That is my 
‘forecast, and one which I believe, if nothing intervenes of an unexpected character, 
will be fully carried out by the march of events. 


THE LOAN OF 1888, 


Now, I come to the question of the loan which has been put upon the London 
market, through the instrumentality of the High Commissioner, in June, 
1888, It was placed on the market on the 15th June, 1888, the conditions being 
that the interest should be payable one-half yearly, 1st of January and Ist of July, at 
3 per cent. per annum. The lowest rate at which a Canadian loan had been floated 
heretofore was 35 per cent. This loan had been floated a few years ago, and it was 
believed, in looking over the field and seeing the state of our own securities and our 
34 per cents. and the state of the money market, that there was a favorable oppor- 
tunity for placing upon the English market a Canadian loan at 3 per cent.—or at & 
less rate of interest than that at which any colony ever floated a loan in the London 
market. Tho minimum price fixed for this 3 per cent. loan was 923, which rate 
was fixed, calculating upon the value of our 34 per cents., which at that time, were 
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bringing 104 or 105 in the market. The amount placed upon the market was 
£4,000,000, and the time fixed for the loan to run was 50 years. The reception of 
that loan upon the London market was gratifying, I am sure, to all Canadians, 
Not only was the amount asked for taken up, but £12,000,000 were subscribed, being 
three times the amount asked for. There is no doubt circumstances were somewhat 
favorable to the placing of the loan upon the market to that time, and I think great. 
credit is due to the High Commissioner (Sir Charles Tupper) for selecting the precise 
ame at which he should call for tenders. Being in London, his advices were acted 
upon by the Government, end having full knowledge of the state of the money market, 
he chose the time which, as circumstances afterwards proved, was the most opportune 
that could have been chosen in the year 1838, for the floating of the loan, I hold in 
my hand a statement of the different loans which have been placed on the Loadon 
market since 1867. It is as follows :— 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will the hon. gentleman state the exact net 
product of the loan? 


Mr. FOSTER. The amount of the loan was £1,000,000. The discount paid was 
£200,419 158. 9d.; one per cent. commission, £40,000; stamps, £3,026 12s. 6d. 
Total amount passed by the Auditor to date, £243,446 8s, 3d. One quarter per cent, 
brokerage £10,000; stamp duty, £3,778 11s. 3d.; printing and advertising, £2,350 
13s, Od.; stamps, £180; being a total of £22,309 4s. 3d., which is still held by the 
Auditor General for fuller information, but which, he informs me, he considers will 
be all right and be in the end paid. Total amount to be taken from the face of 
the loan for all charges, £265,755 12s. 6d, leaving £3,734,244 7s. 6d. as the net 
amount of the loan, and the rate is 3.27 per cent. The favorable nature of a loan is 
measured by the returns it gives to investors in comparison with other loans running 
upon the British market. Our 34 per cents.at that date were quoted at 1053, which 
would return to the investor, redemption included, £3 4s, 6d per year. Our 4’s, dae 
in 1904 and 1908, were quoted at 1092, which would return to the investor, redemp- 
tion included. £3 53, 9d. Our 4’s reduced, falling due in 1910, were quoted at 110}, 
which gave to the investor £3 63.0d. Our 4’s, 1910-35, were quoted at 1124, which 
gave to the investor £3 93. 0d., whilst the 3’s gave the investor, redemption included, 
asin the other cases, but £3 4s. 1d.; and as the advantage of a loan, as far as we are 
concerned, and the return to the investor bear an inverse proportion, it will be seen 
that the loan placed upon the market in 1838 is more favorable for Canada than the 


qvotations as to the running loans upon the market and the other securities that I 
have mentioned. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does this loan bar a sinking fund? 


Mr. FOSTER. No. I desire to say a word as to the amount which was asked 
for. Some criticism has taken place in the press, and no doubt some criticism will 
take place here, in regard to our having askei for a loan of £4,000,000, when we 
have, by our own admission, a certain surplus on hand unused. At that time we 
had to meet temporary loans at Glyn’s and Baring’s, amounting to $6,252,106; we 
had to meet sinking fund and interest, payable in London on the Ist of July, amount- 
ing to $2,147,354; we had to meet the redemption of debt in the current year of 
$3,394,386, making in all, $11,793,845. We had also to meet the redemption of debt 
in 1889 $), amounting to $2,417,267, making in all, $14,211,113, which we had to 
meet either on the Ist July, in reference to the temporary loans and the redemption 
of debt for that year, and during the current year for the redemption of debt in 
1889-90. That would leave a surplus of $4,230,177. Then we had to face a large 
capital expenditure which Parliament had already authorized on the canals, on the 
Sault Ste. Marie canal—prospectively, at least, and which is now under contract— 
and an expenditure for the St. Lawrence canals, ranning over three years. In addi- 
tion to that, we had the railway to Cape Breton, which was under construction, and 
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which will not be completed until the end of the current year. For all these, a 
large capital expenditure would have to be incurred: Taking these into account, it 
became a matter of choice if we should go on the Iiondon market for a loan of 
£3,000,000 at that time and pay all the calls upon us, with the prospect of incurriug 
a larger amount of expenditure afterwards, Jeaving four or five millions of dollars 
which would be required within the next year or eighteen months for which we 
would have either to place temporary loans or to goon the market again, and it 
was decided that the most economical course was to take the whole amount at that 
time, because of the state of the market then, and because of the fact that the money 
would be required within the period I have mentioned, Besides, for temporary 
loans we have to pay 4 per cent., and sometimes more. We have not been able to 
get them at a rate less than that.. [t was, therefore, thought that the most econom: 
ical course would be to borrow the larger amount and preclude the necessity of 
getting these temporary loans or going on the market for another loan, I suppose 
something will be said as to the disposition of the surplus, and I may as well make a 
statement to the House at this time as to that matter. On the Ist July we had at 
our command £1,000,000 which we needed to place somewhere. That million was 
in London. It wasimpossible at that time to get a rate of more than 7-8 per cent. 
for that money in London, The money market seemei to be filled. Rates were 
ruling very low, and there was no possibility of ssying at what time a change 
would take place so that we might get a larger rate. Therefore, after thinking the 
whole matter over, it was considered best, as exchange was largely in our favor 
from London to New York at that time, to send the money by exchange to New 
York, under which operation we gained a fairsum for the exchange. We were 
running the risk of placing the money at a better rate of interest here than we 
could getin London. It was certain that we could get a considerably larger rate, 
and we could not know how much larger amount we might possibly get. Under 
these circumstances, the money was exchanged to New York, and, as I said before, 
a certain sum was made by the exchange. The money was then placed in four 
Canadian banks at the best rate they would give at that time, which was 1} per 
cent. It was the intention of the Government, taking into consideration the rates 
of exchange as they have been on the average for a number of years, to keep that 
money On deposit until the 1st January, and then, as the exchange would be, accord- 
ing to previous experience, likely to be favorable, to send the money from New 
York to London, under which arrangement a large amount would have been gained 
by the re-exchange, and those two sums so gained, being added to the amount re- 
ceived for the money depositedhere, would have given us a much larger interest 
than we could have obtained by leaving it in London. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How did that work out ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It did not work ont as we expected. The rates of exchange 
during the past year, as my hon. friend knows, have been altogether abnormal, 
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owing to the slow movement of the cotton crop, the cost of wheat in consequence of 
the speculative prices which prevailed here and which precluded shipments, and to 
the large imports into the United States. Consequently, there was a difference in the 
exchange between New York and London which had not obtained for a long series of 
years, and there was altogether a difference in the normel rulings of exchange, so 
that, when the Ist January arrived, instead of there being the usual state of things, 
gold was being shipped io London, and it would not have been profitable for us to 
exchange to London. Under those circumstances, we made arrangements with the 
banks, and, according to the statement which I brought down to the House a few 
days ago, a large amount of this money remains in deposit in the Canadian banks 
at from 3 to 3} per cent., running until the Ist July, 1889. I suppose that no person 
can well make calculations in business matters extending over a number of yoars? 
on the basia of the records for that period, who is not liable to be upset in his 
calculations by the force of abnormal causes. Those causes have rather upset the 
calculations made for the present year, but this fact remains, that, when this money 
will have been returned to pay what we have to pay in London, taking all the cos¢ 
and all the interest we have received for deposits, we shall find at the worst that we 
shall have paid for the million of pounds that we had on surplus for the year a rate 
not exceeding 4 per cent., which is certainly not more than we would have had to 
pay for a temporary loan which we would have had to make a year afterwards, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will the hon. gentleman permit me to ask 
him one question ? Was any obligation formally entered into on the part of the 
Government of Canada that they would use their sinking fund to purchase those 3 
per cent. securities, and, if so, was that a positive obligation ? 


Mr, FOSTER. My hon. friend means, if I understand him, are we to bay-—— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are you to use your sinking fund to make 
purchases out of the 3 per cent. loan ? 


Mr, FOSTER, I think, so far as my information goes, that our investments for 
sinking fund purposes are to be made out of the 3 per cents. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That is a positive pledge? 

Mr, FOSTER. I do not think it was a positive pleged, I cannot speak certainly. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Perhaps the hon. gent]: man’s predecessor can 
tell him. 


Mr. FOSTER. But I know that is what we are doing, and that is, 1 think, what 
we should do, because I think it has its advantages, taken all in all. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. When the hon. gentleman returns after six 
perhaps he will be able to tell the House whether the pledge was a positive one or 
not. Something depends upon that, 
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Mr. FOSTER, I will be able to say, but Ido not think it was a positive pledge, 

As showing the favorable nature of that loan of which I have been Fpcaking, as 

Compared with loans of other countries which were negotiated during the same year, 

I will read the following table, showing the loans effected by various countries in 
- 1888, with the per cent., and price received : 


Per Price 
Cent} Received. 
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Argentine Republic ccc oncccecssrsssssessneees Renectaden ct cd astenans seceoraersbencheece 3,933, 58° 44 87 
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In respect to the Indian loan, we all know that it is much the same as a loan by the 
Government of Great Britain itself. Some of those countries are fair countries for 
comparison with Canada; others may not be so fair ; but, as is shown in the case of 
all of them, even of that of India, I think, considering the circumstances which rule 
in an Indian loan, as compared with a colonial one, the Jate loan by Canada, may be 
considered to be very satisfactory indeed. So much with reference to the loan. 


THE COMMERCIAL CONDITION In 1888, 


I now ack the indulgence of the House for 2 few moments while I turn to an other 
and more iateresting subject—the commerce of the country for the past year, In 
speaking of the commerce of Canada one can scarcely avoid taking into consideration 
the state of commercial operations and commercial confidence in Great Britain and the 
United States of America, because these two great countries, with which we have so 
jarge & commerce, and which have so large a commerce with the rest of the world, are, 
as it were, barometers of the commercial feeling and of the commercial enterprise of 
the world, I find that in Great Britain the year that has just passed has been a fairly 
prosperous year, taking it through and through, and trade in Great Britain, as shown 
from all advices, has steadily improved. It has been sound and progressive, and there 
has been an absence of speculation, which has been especially marked, and business 
is reported as being more active at the present time than it has been for many years 
past, A great impetus has been given to the shipping trade, and to ship-building 
in Great Britain, as in our own country, by the rise in freights that bas taken place 
within the last year, and I find that the tonnage which was built in 1888 in Great 
Britain was nearl y double the tonnage which was builtin 1886, and largely in excess 
on that which was built in 1887. 


As a consequence of the revival in the shipbuildirg trade and in the carrying 
trade, there has been a stimulation of the coal production, and the demand by ship- 
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owners and shipbuilders has caused a large output, and a rise of wages for those who 
work the mines. ‘The iron industry has been belped as well, and cotton shipments 
have increased, One very good index of the state of Great Britain is that, whereas 
at the end of 1887, 20 labor societics, r»porting a membership of 197,000 men, 
reported 13,700 unemployed, or 7 per cent., at the end of 1888, 21 societies with a 
membership of 249,000, reported only 8,200 unemployed, or 3 per cent. Throughout 
Great Britain, according to latest advices, there is a growing confidence and a cheery 
outlook for the trade in the future. Much the same may be said with the trade of 
the United States. The features of the trade of the United States for the last year 
have been its heavy output of pig iron, the highly satisfactory condition of its various 
industries and its cotton trade especially, and the large outputs of anthracite coal, the 
largest, I think, in the history of the country. In reference to Canada, hon. gentle- 
men are, I suppose, a8 well acquainted with the condition of the country as myself, 
and it would not be news to them to state that throughout Canada there has been a 
fairly average, or more than an average condition of trade, during the past year ; 
that although the harvest was not of the best, it was compensated for its deficiency ir 
quantity, in some parts, by a larger growth in others, and over the country generally 
by an increased scale of prices. The manufacturing industries are fairly prosperous, 
the textile industries especially, the large stocks which were held, as was the case in 
Great Britain and the case in the United States, having been worked off, the mills 
are now running on low stocks, with orders in advance, which is a far more healtby 
state of things than having large stocks on hand, I find that in Great Britain and 
the United States, and in Canada as well, there is an advance in prices, and there is 
an indication, in additicn to an advance in prices, of a significent addition in wages 
in the large industries of the country. It would not be well for us to do otherwise 
than to note in our own country what is of so much importance to the shipping, 
especially of the Maritime Provinces, the large increase of freights which has taken 
place and which has made that industry, which, as far as the carrying trade is con- 
cerned, has not been very prosperous for the last number of years, look very encour- 
aging, and bring in good returns to the owners of vessels. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE, 


With reference to cur foreign trade, the total in value was, in exports, $90,203,000, 
and the imports were $110,894,630, an increase in the exports of $657,189, and a 
decrease in the imports of $1,997,606 ; being a total decrease in the trade of $1,310,417. 
Our exports, I find, increased to the United States, France, Portugal, the West Indies, 
South America, China and Japan, Australia and other countries ; and they decreased 
with respect to Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Newfoundland 
and Switzerland, the decreases being small, with the exception of Great Britain, and 
the decrease in trade with Gieat Britain being largely due to the smaller ehipments of 
cereals and cattle fur which the causes are apparent to the country. I find the exports 
last year were the highest, with the exception of those of 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884. 
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The imports were the highest since Confederation, with the exception of 1883, 1884, 
1887, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. The balance of trade is less against the country than in 
the preceding year, the percentage this year being 18.6 excess of total imports over 
total exports as against 20,7 last year, and against an average of 20.4 for the last 
six years. I am not going to discuss the oft-discussed q uestion of the balance of 
trade, which has been well threshed out in this country, and which I suppose is well 
understood by both sides of the House, But, Sir, | wish to say a word with reference 
to what I consider to be a very important point in comparisons, and in order to 
introduce it I will read an extract from a speech which I think was delivered by 
my hon. friend opposite (Sir Richard Cartwright) at Oakville, onAugust 13th, 1888, 
and the extract I have taken is from the report in the Globe. The speaker said : 

‘‘ How isit that we find that while in 1873 the total volume of the trade of the Dominion was. 

$217,000,000 in value, yet in 1887, after eight or nine hundred thousand people had been added to 
the population in spite of exodus and misgovernment, instead of increasing, the volume has fallen 
off and sunk to about $200,000,000? How is it that we find that whereas fifteen years ago we had a 
total trade amounting to $58 per head, we have now, taking the figures of our opponents, a total of 
but $42 per head ?” 
Sir, [think that the hon. gentleman need not have gone further than his own in- 
telligence, and his own knowledge of commercial affairs, to have given the question 
a satisfactory answer. I wish to refer to it here, because I consider it is a compar- 
ison which is not strictly fair, and that other facts ought to be brought out in the 
statement of comparative trade, as shown by our returns, comparing 1873 with 1887, 
for we find, on looking into the values of goods in this country, in the United States, 
in Great Britain, and the world over, that 1873 was the highest year for values in a 
series of years from 1868, I might go further back, down to 1887, and that the 
lowest series of values was reached in 1887-88. ; 


. 


VALUES AND VOLUME OF TRADE, 


There are two ways by which you can compare the trade of the country. You 
can compare it by its value, and by its volume. Our returns simply compare by 
value, and not by volume ; and if, for instance, wheat falls 50 per cent. one year as 
compared with another, this country might export twice the quantity at the time of 
the lower value, yet, according to the trade return, the exports would be no greater, 
and the idea conveyed would be that there was no greater production, and that no 
greater results came from the increased production of this country throughout, [ 
have here a statement which has been prepared for a number of years, and brought 
up to date by Mr. Giffin, Secretary of the Board of Trade of England, giving the values 
of enumerated articles of exports and imports for 1873, and from that year up. The 
modus operandi of getting at these returns is simply this: Mr. Giffin goes to the custom 
houses and obtains the devlared values of goods as entered at the custom houses, and 
ho then deduces therefrom the rate value, Having got the rate value in 1873, he 
applies that to the year with which he compares 1873, and he thus obtains a fair 
comparison of the volume of trade upon equal rates as between the different years: 
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Looking at the matter in that light, we find that the total exports from Great Britain, 
according to the declared values, were, in 1879, $363,000,000; 1883, $42'7,000,000 ; 
1884, $3£0,390,000; 1885, $371,000,000 ; 1886, $350,000,000. Those are at the declared 
values ; but if we take the values at the rates of 1873 and compare them, we find, for 
instance, that whereas the declared value of the exports of Great Britain for 1€86 
was $350,000,060, its value calculated by the prices of 1873 was $509,000,000. That 
is to say, that, instead of the trade being but $350,0000,000 in 1886, if the prices had 
been equal to the prices of 1873 it would have shown $509,000,000, or more than 50 
per cent. increase in the volume of trade as compared between 1873 and 1886. If 
you take the imports in like manner the declared value of imports in 1886 was 
$212,000,000 ; the value of the imports at the rateof 1873 was $349,000,000. So, in 
the case of exports they were 45 per cent. higher at the rate of 1873, and the imports 
64 per cent. higher, as will be seen by the following figures :— 


Taste which shows in millions of dollars the value of exports and imports, in Great Britain, of 
enumerated articles and of all articles for the years named, both as declared and as calculated, 
at the rates of 1873. 
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While it is fair to say that there are the returns, and that the values show so much in 
1873, and so much in 1886, it is also but right to go behind that statement and 
enquire whether there has been a fall or a rise in prices as between those two years, 
and ascertain how the volume of trade compares between those two periods, for, 
unless you obtain those facts, you have not a fair comparison and you cannot make a 
fair statement with respect to the trade of a country. A comparison of the prices of 
various articles in 1873 and 1886 as shown by British Customs declared values shows 
the enormous fall that has taken place in prices since the first named year, a8 will 
be seen by the following figures: 
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AveRAGE prices of articles mentioned, from declared Customs values in £’s and decimals of a £, and 
in shillings and decimals of a shilling. 


Exports. 1873. 1886. 
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Now, what I hold is this, and I think it is plain to every member of this House, that 
there has been a large fall in prices between 1573 and 18&6, 1887 and 1888. These 
prices taken in England, may be held as a fair index of the rise and fall of the prices 
in Canada—not in all articles, but in the staplesin which we trade with Great Britain 
in the way of imports and in the way of exports, Therefore I think the conclusion 
is fair, that in baying that in 1873 the trade was $217,000,000, whilst in 1838 it was 
but $201,000,000, and thereby, trying to deduce the fact that the country is not so 
prosperous so far as its trade is concerned, you do not state the whole truth of the 
ease. You have to goatill further than this and calculate that there is a fall in values 
in the articles which I have mentioned, and to the percentage which I have men- 
tioned, and in almost ail other articles to a greater or lesser extent, and then you 
come to what I believe to be the true basis of comparing the commerce of the country, 
so far as regards the real advantages which are derived therefrom, You have to 
take into account the volume of trade, which you can only get by a comparison of 
prices between the years. A sufficiont answor‘to the question of my hon, friend is 
this: that although the values in 1873 showed $217,000,000, the volume of trade in 
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1873, as can be easily seen from the fall in prices, was far less than the volume of 
trade in 1887, and, therefore, the prosperity of the country in all that pertains to 
enlarged commerce so far as this volume of trade is concerned, was greater in 1888 
than it was in 1873. 
Signs of Enlarging Foreign Trade. 

Now with reference to the foreign trade of the country. I think it can be dis- 
cerned in the spirit of the country, and I find it in conversation with business men. 
and on examination of the business enterprise of the country, that the spirit is 
developing in this country for increasing our foreign trade more than it has been 
increased for a number of years past, and for this there are causes which I shail 
mention presently. 

Some hon. MEMBERS, Hear, hear, 


Mr, FOSTER. My friends on the other side are quite willing to bear me out in that. 
statement, because, if it be true, as I have no doubt it is, they will try to gather from 
that statement, some comfort for a lost cause of their own. The spirit for increasing 
foreign trade is developing in this country, and it is developing because of this reasoa. 
The time was when the trade and industries of this country were in a depressed state, 
when from 1874 to 1878 the doors of Parliament were besieged by the representatives 
of the industries of this country which were being slaughtered from the United States 
markets. Those representatives came here and besought the hon, gentlemen 
who then occupied the Treasury benches to protect the industries and the trade of 
this country against ruinous competition. Why did they do this? Because, Sir, from 
1866 until that time unavailing efforts had been made by both Governments, and by 
both parties, in all candor and earnestness, to have the trade between our country 
and the United States sgain placed on the basis of 1854 or some reciprocal basis. All 
these negotiations Were unavailing, and in the end events had come to such a crisis 
that the people of this country were rapidly coming to the conclusion that if we 
could not get a reciprocity treaty with the country alongside of us, we should at least 
carve out a policy of our own, we should build up our own industries, we should give 
them the protection that was necessary towards building them up, we should make an 
internal commerce to which we had been strangers up to that time, and we should lay 
the foundation for reaching out to a foreign trade which can be only reached out to 
after that foundation has been laid in the internal industries and commerce of the 
country itself Just as this Government came to the aid of the people in 1578, and 
gave them that measure of protection which established their industries, and which 
has encouraged and fostered them from 1879 to the present, just as the Government 
came to the aid of the country then, the Government is ready and willing to come to 
the aid of the country now and implement to the best of its ability this desire which 
is growing and stretching out from the true and solid basis of trade prosperity at 
home, into a foreign trade with other countries, so that we may compete with foreign 
countries in the different wares that we make and the different products that we 
raise. 
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Encouragement of Foreign Trade. 


This country and this Government has always been desirous of extending its 
trade to foreign countries. In all honesty and candor that can be maintained and 
it cannot be denied. No matter what Government has been on the Treasury 
benches, no matter what party has been in power, there has been a continuous and 
a persistent attempt to cultivate better trade relations between this country and the 
United States of America in a reciprocity that should be fair and equally beneficial 
to both countries. The negotiations of 1866, of 1869, of 1871, and of 1888, all bear 
testimony to that. Bat, Sir, if the country to the south of us will not go upon the 
lines of the late Reciprocity Treaty, if it will not trade upon lines which are fair 
and equal to both countries, and if it continues toshow, as it has done in the Sonate 
Bill, and as it has in the President’s Message, delivered only yesterday, its reiterated 
adherence to the high and strong protective system that it has placed about its 
trade—then, Sir, it becomes this country to build upon its own foundations, to 
develop its own vast natural resources, and to {further strengthen the internal 
industries of the country which will enable her to extend her trada into other 
countries, and to meet there the competition which be will encountered as Canadians 
can meoetit. This spirit of the people is being implemented by the Government, 
There are, lying to the scuth of us, countries that are willing to trade with us and 
in which an advantageous trade to Canada could bo established. The vast country 
of South America, with its different governments, with its vast natural resources, 
with its demand for certain articles which we can supply of the best kind, is ready 
for trade with us on equal conditions with all other countries of the world. The 
West Indies, rich in eloments of trade which complement ours and needing a great 
many of the products and manufactures which we can supply, afford a field for what 
we believe to be a permanent and profitable trade, In order to carry out that trade 
profitably we believe there must be notonly regular communication between the two 
countries, but that there must be also fairly rapid communication as well, This 
Government is prepared, and has given indications of its determination, to implement 
the desire of our people to trade with those countries and build up a profitable 
commerce, and the Government has put in the Estimates, as we have seen, a sum 
which Parliament will be asked to vote to establish steam communication between 
this country, South America and the West Indies. I have no doubt at all that if this 
policy is fairly carried out, as I believe it will be, there can be worked up between 
Canada and those countries of which I have made mention a large and profitable 
trade even in the existing state of the tariffrelations of the countries concerned. Lying 
far out to the east of us are China and Japan, and the Government mindful of the 
possibilities of tradein that direction which has already been developed, has pledged 
itself to implement the subsidy of the home Government to a direct line of steam 
communication between the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
the Pacific coast and those countries, The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has 
already for a number of months had its steamers on that line, and the possibilities of 
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working up a fairly remunerative and profitable trade havebeen abundantly shown in 
that time. Why, Sir, to-day the surplus product of our cotton mills finds a profitable 
market in those distant countries, which afew years ago were inaccessible to a 
profitable trade, but which to-day, thanks to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and to the enterprise of this country in assisting in the construction of its road, and 
thanks to that same company for putting on this line of steam communication, we 
have a direct line, and one of the best lines, of communicstion with those great 
countries to the east. Then, down on the Southern Pacific Ocean lies a vast con- 
tinent of islands, which have certain wants which Canada can implement, and 
certain productions which Canada can take; and the Government proposes to ask 
Parliament to aid in the establishment of a direct line of communication between 
our western coast and the colonies of Australia and New Zealand; and { think I am 
permitted to state here that advices which have been received from the Australian 
colonies are favorable to the consideration of the question of closer trade relations 
between Canada and the vast countries which lie in the Southern Pacific. Then, we 
have had an Atlantic service which for a series of years, though fairly good, has 
not been as good as it should be, taken in connection with the competing lines 
sailing to the great ports to the south of us; and the Government to-day are con- 
sidering what means are best adapted for improving that service, and placing it on 
such a footing that Canadians need not be at all ashamed to compare their route with 
the lines of steamships which connect with the ports of New York, Boston and 
Baltimore, In all this there has been the double aim to develop the industry of the 
country within, and to extend our trade and commerce without, We have done 
the first, and now our competition is overflowing ihe borders of our domestic 
markets and seeking profitable markets outside ; and I could, if time permitted, give 
the House facts which have been gathered from different manufacturers in this 
country showing to what an extent they have worked up profitable fields for their 
goods during the last three years in those distant countries of which I have spoken, 
And, Sir, I believe that to be the proper Canadian policy, that we should look first 
to this country, first to its industrial improvement and to the development of its 
great natural resources, that we should live in comity and peace with the nations 
to the south of us and all other countries in the world; but at the same time, that 
neither threats of non-intercourse, nor blandish ments from without, nor specious 
pleas from within, should ever be sufficient to induce this country to hand over its 
commerical independence to any other country inthe world, With a share of this 
continent larger in size than the Republic to the south of us, and immeasurably rich 
in natural resources, with a population the most hardy in the world by virtue of our 
climate, with immense productions of the great staples of the world’s consumption 
and use, with a future before us of peace assured under a flag of a country which is 
the most powerful on the sea and the most powerful the wide world over, I believe 
that Canada’s future lies in a path of steady, courteous treatment of all countries with 
whom we have intercourse, and of a steady persistent development of her own com- 
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mercial lines of policy, for the benefit of her own people, and of a land which is to 
be the home of future millions. 


It being Six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. FOSTHR. When the House took recess, I was making some remarks with 
reference to the commerce of Canada and her development in one line of commercial 
enterprise. That was especially with reference to her foreign commerce, the tables 
for which are given in our bluebooks, and which are the data upon which we must 
rely for our chief calculations with reference to the improvement of our foreign 
trade. It will, however, be apparent to the House that the foreign trade of a country 
is but one branch of the great stream of commercial life and enterprise which helps 
to develop a country and to transport its products from the place of production to the 
place of market. 

CANADA’S INTERNAL TRADE, 


There is another branch of the commerce of a country which, although it may 
not be in the early stages, of so great development and so great importance, his, 
nevertheless, from the very start, an importance of its own which continually grows 
and continually widens, step by step, with the growth and development of the 
country ; and in many cases comes to be, after a series of years, not only equal in 
volume to the foreign commerce of the country, but in certain particulars is of greater 
importance, and has a larger influence upon its development. Our returns and 
statistics, unfortunately, give us but a very imperfect idea of the volume and extent, 
and the growth, year by year, of this stream of internal or domestic commerce, and 
what we do get is simply picked up here and there from sources which may be 
reliable of themselves, but which, being scattered, renders it difficult to generalise, 
from the information taken at various points, and difficult to come to a conclusion 
that can be relied upon to comprehend the full extent and full importance of this 
commerce, 

Small in extent in 1867, 


However, this much we may take as certain, that in 1867, at the time of the 
union of the Provinces, the domestic commerce and internal trade, as between 
the Provinces now forming the Confederation, was very small in extent, and, as I 
hope to be able to prove, it has been very rapid in its growth, until at present it has 
attained a development of the utmost importance to the country, and which deserves 
to be studied by all who would fairly appreciate our progress, and who would arrive 
at right conclusions with reference to the effect of the policy have we adopted. There 
were certain circumstances that made the exchange of internal commerce impossibl® 
to any large extent in 1867. In the first place, these Provinces which formed British 
North America, outside of Newfoundland, were scattered. Hach had its own Govern- 
ment ; each had its own commercial tariff ; each had its hopes and aspirations bounded 
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by its own limits; and the means of communication as between the different parts 
of each Province, and the means of communication between Province and Province, 
wore of a quality and extent which were not to be compared to those that now exist, 
and their inferior extent mast have had a powerful effect in preventing any large 
internal exchange of products. Besides the hostile tariffs and the lack of communica- 
tion, there was also a lack of mutual industries and of mutual knowledge. To build 
up internal commerce and to get its fall benefits in unifying a country and in 
stimulating by the example of one part and the influence of one section, other sections 
to meet in point of trade the demand and the supply which are thus created,—in 
order to do that, there must be centres of industry in different sections of the country 
which become more or less the means of developing individual sectional resources 
and creating interprovincial demand and supply. By means of these centres an 
intersal demand and supply is created which causes an interchange of products and 
builds up internal commerce, There should also be, besides these mutual industries) 
a mutual knowledge existing between the different parts of a country. Now, in 1867, 
that knowledge was at its minimum The people of Nova Scotia may have had, in 
its different sections, a good idea of the Province of Nova Scotia as a whole. They 
knew a little of New Brunswick, but little in comparison to what they do now. Of 
Princes Edward Island and of Nova Scotia the same may be said, although these 
Provinces, lying more closely together and being more easily traversed, had larger 
mutual knowledge and mutual interests than existed between, say, the Maritime 
Provinces and the central part of the Dominion, or between the central part 
of the Dominion and the extreme western Provinces. So that, taking all these 
things into consideration, it is impossible that there should have been a very large 
stream of internal trade, and the growth that has taken place in that can be fairly 
appreciated by studying for a moment the growth of communications, the increase 
of lines of transport between Province and Province and between the different 
sections of each Province. 


Rapid growth since 1867. 


Since that time, the whole of the Provinces have been placed under one central 
Government, Since that time, these have been joined together by lines of com. 
munication extending from the remotest part of the east to the Pacific coast, 
and branching out in hundreds of different directions to every section of the 
country, and all of these means of communication have had an influence, one 
cannot overrate, in developing sections through which they pass, as well as of 
rendering the general current of commerce and of communication more easy of 
constant flow. I believe, if we had the full statistics of internal commerce and 
domestic trade of this country, that to-day they would prove # revelation to our 
people, and we would place more store upon that increased domestic trade, instead 
of placing so much store and the whole stress of our investigation on our foreign trade, 
if we knew the extent of this current which is vivifying every part of Confedera- 
tion in its interval progress, We may, however, get at something of this from 
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different sources, Within the last few months, there has been sitting at various times 
and at various parts of the Dominion of Canada, a commission of labor appointed by 
this Government which has been examining into the condition of labor and the 
relations between it and capital in the various industries; and in the course of 
‘their investigations, a mass of most useful knowledge has been gathered, and is now 
compiled in their report, a study of which will help us to a better appreciation 
of many of these questions than we have hitherto been able toreach. [ hold in 
my hand some gleanings prepared on the subject taken from the information gathered 
by that commission. 


Between the Maritime and Upper Provinces. 


Before taking up the items to which I have alluded, I find that the records 
of the Intercolonial Railway show that there is a steady improvement of trade 
which continues to develop between the Maritime and the Upper Provinces 
and the far west, Take last year’s returns alone, and we find that the Maritime 
Provinces have sent to the Upper Provinces, coal, and fish, and refined sugar, and 
cottons, tackle and cordage and twine, hardware, woodenware, leather hats, cloths, 
woollens, chocolate, glue, dry goods, soaps, potatoes, oats, starch, manufactures of 
iron, cattle, machinery, boots and shoes, building stone, hay, fruit trees, plaster, 
lumber, grindstones, and numerous other articles of smaller volume. We find that the 
St. Lawrence provinces have sent manufactures of iron, flourand meal, coarse grains, 
oats, barley, corn, meats, agricultural implements, woodenwork, wire fencing, 
earthenware, paints and colors, hides, cheese, and numerous other articles. The 
Marysville Cotton Mii, a mill of very large capacity near Fredericton, reports sales 
in 1888 to the Upper Provinces over four times in advance of the previous year. We 
find the Nova Scotia Steel and Forge Co. of New Glasgow reports sales during the past 
five years of nearly one million of dollars, and they are making steady progress, and 
in tons their output for last year shows 35 per cent. increase over that of the previous 
year, and the sales for the Upper Provinces continue to increase. St. John Cotton 
Mills have sent between $900,000 and $1,000,600 worth of their products to the Upper 
Provinces the last four years, and their sales in 1888 to these Provinces were 70 per 
cent, more than those of 1886. We find the Moncton Cotton Mills report a steady 
increase in their sales to the upper Provinces. We find the Moncton Sugar Refinery 
reports sales to the Upper Provinces of 13,296,000 Ibs. of their products, We find 
the Yarmouth Woollen Mills report 20 per cent. increase in their sales to the upper 
Provinces in 1888 over 1887. Coming now to the items of information in the Labor 
Report, I glean from the Royal Labor Commission report the following as to the 
Province of New Brunswick. Mr. R. Butler, of St. John, says, “ Thedemand for Canadian 
stone is becoming greater.” Mr. Sutherland, of the Frenchport Quarry, says, ‘We 
have been sending stone to Ottawa and Hamilton, and grindstones and box stone to 
Montreal.” Epps, Dodd & Co.,, of the St. George’s Granite Quarries, say, “ Two-thirds 
of our goods go to Ontario.” Mr. Broad, of the St. Stephen’s Broad Axe and Edge 
Tool Manufactory, says, “‘ We ship to British Columbia and Montreal, and our agents 
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in Montreal send ail over Quebec and Ontario.” Mr. Coutts, of the St. George’s Granite: 
Quarries, says, “Our market is principally in the United States and Ontario.” Mr. 
Fowler, edge tool manufacturer of St. John says, “I sell springs and axles in Mon. 
treal.” Messrs, Allison of St. John, dry goods and shirt manufacturers, say, “ We sell 
all the goods in Montreal and the Maritime Provinces.” Mr. Brown, harness maker, 

says, “We use altogether Upper Province leather. North-West hides are the best,” 

Mr. Burnham, furniture manufacturer, says, ‘‘Some woods for furniture we get in 
Canada, What furniture we do rot make ourselves, we got from Ontario and Nova 
Scotia.” Mr. McAvity, St. John, brass founder, says, “ We sell most of our goods in 
Ontario.” Mr. Connors, of the St. John Rope Works, says, “‘ We send a great deal of 
bindery twine to Ontario and Manitoba.” A carriage builder says, ‘‘ Very few 
American carriages are imported into St.John. There used to be x number imported 
afew years ago.” Mr. Edgecombe says, “ We get carriages from Guelph and Mon 

treal.” Mr. Robinson, carriage builder, says, ‘“ Thore are very few American springs 

imported now. We get leather tops from the Upper Provinces, other parts of car- 
riages from Galt and Guelph. We import from away up in Ontario.” Mr. Shaw, 

carriage builder, says, ‘‘ We sell our carriages all over the Maritime Provinces, and 

we have sent some as far as Ontario.” Mr. DeWolfe, of St. Stephens, carriage builder, 
says, ‘“ There is a great improvement in Canadian colors, and I think they compare 
favorably with any colors made. This year we have used Canadian colors prin. 

cipally.” Mr. Ganong, confectioner, says, ‘‘We consider Canadian sugar fully equal 
to American. The average prive has been lower than in the States. We use mostly 
Canadian.” Mr, Bell, cigar manufacturer of St. John, says, ‘ We sell and ship goods. 
to Quebec.” Mr. A. Gibson, of Marysville, cotton manufacturer, says, “ We find vur 
market all over Canada—Manitoba, British Columbia, Oatario and Quebec,” Mr. 
Hazelhurst, Excelsior manufacturer, says, “ We have sent Excelsior to Montreal.” 
Mr. Russel, spool manufacturer, says, “‘ We ship our Excelsior to different parts of 
the Dominion, as far as Toronto.” Mr. Macfarland, manufacturer of small hardware,. 
says: “ We send all over Canada, as far as British Columbia.’”’ Mr. Ketchum, 
Coldbrook Rolling Mills, says: ‘“ We sell most of our iron in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec,” Mr, Leetch, paper bag maker, says: ‘ We get stock for our bags and 
tags in Montreal. We find it to be cheaper and just as good as that imported.” Mr, 
Moore, nail manufecturer, of St. John, says: ‘ Our trade with the west is limited, 
but we have sent copper goods to Toronto and Montreal.” Mr, Thompson, manu- 
facturer of paints, says: ‘ We find a market all over these Provinces and down in 
lower Quebec.” Mr. Nelson, paper manufacturer, says: ‘* We send west to Toronto.” 
Mr. O'Neill, boots and shoes, says: ‘ We get our leather from Ontario, I finda 
great improvement in Canadian goods.” Mr. Henderson, mantels and grates, says: 
“We have a market in Ottawa and Montreal,” Mr. Stevens, manufacturer of hosiery, 

says: “ We buy a great deal of fine yarns from Quebec Province.” Mr. Vroom, 
manufacturer of slippers and oil-tanned larrigans, says: ‘ We sell our goods prin- 
cipally in Ontario and Quebec, and get some leather from Ontario.” Mr. Young, nut. 
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and bolt works, says: “The rivets that we make are mostly sold in Montreal. We 
are able to compete with Toronto and Montreal firms, and our business is steadily 
increasing.” Here are a few examples from Nova Scotia. Mr, Allison, of the J. P. Mott 
works, says: “The consumption of chocolate all over the Dominion has steadily 
increased for some years back.” Mr. Boak, fish merchant of Halifax, says: “ We ship 
of fresh fish between 200 and 250 tons in the season, most of it to the Upper Pro- 
vinces.” Mr, Oland, brewer, says: “ We get about 500 bushels of malt a week from 
Ontario.” Mr, O’Mullin, brewer, says: ‘“ We purchase our malt in Ontario.” Mr, 
Smallwood, of the Acme Skate Factory, says: ‘“ We sell our skates all over the 
Dominion.” Mr. Stairs, Dartmouth Rope Works, says: “ We send cordage to Oatario 
and binder twine to Ontario, Manitoba and the North-West.” Mr. Turnbull, of the 
Nova Scotia Sugar Refinery, says: “75 per cent. of our output goes into Canada, 
throughout the Dominion.” Now, these are but some samples of what a more diligent 
and extended examination would show to be a large and increasing volume of trade 
which is continually taking place and growing between the outlying portions of this 
Dominion, and especially in this respect between the Maritime Provinces and the 
Upper Provinces, and conversely. 


TRADE ALONG THE INTERCOLONIAL. 


If we take again, as an index of this trade, the statistics of the Intercolonial 
Railway, the great central line of communication between the Maritime Provinces 
and the wost, we tind a very instructive series of figures, some of which I have 
tabulated, and will read to the House.. In 1876-77, the number of tons carried over 
the Intercolonial was 421,327, In 1887-88, the number was 1,275,995 tons, an increase 
of 202 percent. In 1876-77, 254,710 barrels of flour were carried over the road, 
and in 1887-88, 845,750, an increase of 232 percent. The grain carried in 1876-77, 
was 292,852 bushels, and in 1887-88, 1,211,540 bushels, an increase of 314 per cent. 
In 1876-77, there was carried 58,096,475 feet of lumber, and in 1887-83, 196,444,819 
feet, an increase of 238 per cent. The number of live stock carried in 1876-77, 
was 37,414, and in 1887-88, 90,439, an increase of 141 per cent. The quantity of 
other goods carried in 1876-77, was 311,756 tons, and in 1887-88, 877,395, an 
increase of 181 per cent. The passengers carried in 1876-27, were 613,420, and 
in 1887-88, 996,194, an increase of 62 per cent, The earnings in 1876-77, were 
$682,549, and in 1887-S8, $1,778,539, an increase of 160 per cent. The working 
expenses in 1876-77, were $896,175, and in 1887-88, $2,055,538, an increase of 130 
per cent. Taking the tons of raw sugar shipped from Halifax and St, John, we find 
that in 1884, 21,538 tons were shipped, and in 1888, 23,742 tons, an increase of 10 per 
cent, The tonsof refined sugar shipped from Halifax, Moncton and Dartmouth in 1884 
were 20,796, and in 1888, 30,917, an increase of 49 per cent, The tons of.coal shipped 
from Nova Scotia to the Chaudiére Junction were in 1884, 112,898, and in 1888, 
184,662, an increase of 64 per cent. I think, Sir, that no person can read this table 
of increase and percentages of increase, without being struck with the enormous 
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development of the traffic on that the great central line of communication between 
the Maritime and the Upper Provinces. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Before the Minister passes from that subject I would like to 
enquire whether there are any conclusions or estimates as to the amount of our 
internal commerce last year, in dollars, as a whole ? 


Mr. FOSTER. None that I know of, it is impossible to get it. There are no 
statistics which will give it; we can only get bits of information and generalise as 
best we can from these. I have here a statement of the principal articles transported 
over the Intercolonial Railway from the Upper Provinces to stations in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick: 
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GROWTH OF THE CANADIAN COASTING TRADE. 


Passing from the indications which are given by the figures which I have read as to 
the amonnt of trade which is taking place in an increasing volume over the Inter- 
colonial Railway, and between the Maritime and Upper Provinces, and conversely, 
let us enquire fora moment what is taking place on a different element and by a 
different mode of carrying power, ag:is shown in the coasting trade in the Dominion 
of Canada. I have here a table the results of which, I think, will be equally 
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satisfactory to the Canadian who is proud of the progress of his country, as the 
figures which I have read of railway traffic over the Intercolonial Railway : 


Per 
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In respect to the steamer tonnage, we find, as shown above, an increase of 50 per 
cent. during those two periods. Of sailing vessels, the increase was 73 per cent, 
showing that although there is a large increase in the steam tonnage of coasting 
vessels, the sailing vessel, for coasting purposes, still keeps its place ahead of 
steam, These figures and this progress, while gratifying to all Canadians—because 
now all Canadians take an interest in every section of this country—must be 
particularly gratifying to the representatives and the people of British Columbia, 
who are so proud of their beautiful Province and who have such confidence in its 
future development. Sir, we find that the development of the coal trade gives us 
another indication which may be relied upon, to a certain extent. Coal and iron, of 


course, are being stimulated in their production, output and manufacture, The coai 


product in Canada in 1868 amounted to 623,392 tons; the produce in 1888 was 
2,449,793 tons, an immense increase mainly taking place in Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, and on the Pacific coast, although the coal areas, which are known to exist 
all over the North-West, are being profitably worked at several points, and the output 
is largely increasing in the great west, or the middle section of our country. 


TRADE VIA THE OANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Taking the Canadian Pacific Railway, the great line of communication which joins 


our central system with the Pacific coast, we find that the increase of interprovincial 


traffic isalso satisfactory. The tons carried by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 were 
1,996,355 ; in 1888 they were 2,508,600. Passengers carried in 1885 were 1,660,719 ; 
in 1888 the number was 2,239,800. The earnings of that road in 1885 were 
$8,368,493 ; in 1883 the earnings were $13,195,535, The inter-provincial tonnage 
carried east and west from Port Arthur during the 11 months of 1887-88 are as 
follows: In 1887, 176,421 tons; in 1888, 278,213 tons, an increase in the 11 months 
of 101,792 tons. The Asiatic freight also furnishes an indication of the stimulation 
of domestic industries carried out in exports to a foreign country, and I think it 
would not be uninteresting to the House, in this conjunction, to have the figures 
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of actual operations. In 1887 the inward and outward Asiatic freight was 11,589, 
tons; 1888, 13,048 tons. In 1887 the quantity of tea carried was 13,805,022 Ibs, ; 
1888, 13,444,269. In 1887 the silk carried was 466,687 lbs. ; 1888, 475,014. In 1887, 
general merchandises, 2,388,158 lbs. ; 1888, 2,056,787 ; In 1887, cotton goods, 5,798,173 
Ibs. ; 1888, 8,826,772 lbs. ; In 1887, machinery, 55,591 lbs.; 1888, 467,539 lbs, In 
1887, general merchandise, 48¢,608; 1888, 298,037. In 1887, cotton goods from 
Canadian mills, 1,742,205 lbs.; 1888, 2,009,947 lbs. This bears out the assertion I 
made in the early part of my statement that there has been a decided increase in 
the exports of Canadian cotton mills to China and Japan. As showing the movement 
of grain in Manitoba and the North-West in connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway it may be mentioned that in 1887 the grain moved by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Manitoba and the North-West reached 11,741,160 bushels, while the 
local grain movement in Manitoba was 1,248,219 bushels, making the total grain 
movement over the Canadian Pacific Railway that year 12,989,379 bushels. From 
these indications, which aro afier all but partial indications, I think we may be 
Justified in believing that the development of the internal commerce of this country 
has marched apace, as it was natural it should do, with the opening up of new 
sections, with the establishment of industries and especially with the establishment 
of facilities for communication between outlying parts of the same Provinces and 
between the different Provinces forming the Dominion. I will weary the House on 
longer with my statement so far as that is concerned, believing however that the 
items gathered with a good deal of pains and trouble cannot but be interesting and 
instructive to the people of this country. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS PROGRESS. 


And now, in conclusion, I will ask your indulgence, Mr. Speaker, while I call 
the attention of this House to an extract from a speech delivered by the leader of 
the Opposition at Oakville, in August, 1888, as it was published in the Globe, 


The hon. gentleman, Speaking there made this, as I think, extraordinary state- 
ment, He said: 


“It is now 21 years since Confederation was established. We started with the hope—is it not 
true ?—we started with the hope, as it was told to that time, that we would link together the British 
Provinces on the continent of America, that we would bind them together with ties of affection and 
mutual pride and that we would make them & nation. Such was our dream, such was our hope often 
expressed, often repeated. Now, I ask every one in this audience, no matter what may have been in the 
past his political predilections, no matter whether he has been a Conservative or a Reformer—I ask 
every one in this audience, looking back over the time, how far have we advanced in the task we set 


ourselves to perform 21 years ago? Sir, the painful answer must be that we have not advanced one 
lots, one siugle jt.’’ 


The House and I think the country as well will understand why I denominated 


this an extraordinary utterance for a gentleman who has the political knowledge, and 


who I believe has at heart—I should like to believe at least that he has at heart— 
that patriotism which a Canadian statesman should possess. 


What are the assertions 
he makes? First, that 


what we have set out to do was to link together the British 
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Provinces on the continent of America, We have not advanced one single jot in that 
respect, says the hon. gentleman. Second, to bind together in bonds of mutual affec- 
tion and pride the people of this country. We have not advanced a single iota in 
that direction, says the hon. gentleman. Third, to make of this country a nation. 
And there has been no advance in that regard, Sir, I think an hon. gentleman who 
could make an assertion like this in view of the 21 years of progress of this Confeder- 
ation must have shut his eyes to every part of the record which was plainly written 
before him, if he could not see the progress made in every part of this country to- 
wards linking together these outlying Provinces. I think he must have closed his 
ears to the sounds of progress which would have greeted them if he had kept them 
open from every part of the country, showing with every fall of the hammer, with 
every turn of the wheel, the mutual interests which were being welded together, and 
which were being brought into play on the line of msking these people interdepend- 
ent on each other, of making them essential to each others wants, and especially 
linking them together in the bonds of commercial union and in the bonds of social 
and political union as well. 


Let me take up, if you please, Mr. Speaker, these items a little in detail. First, 
the hon, gentleman said we have not made a single step in advance towards linking 
the Provinces together. I think the visitor who approached these shores in 1867 
and took a survey of the Canadian Provinces as they were then and the same visitor 
who returns to-day to our shores and takes a survey of Canada as it is to-day, cannot 
but be impressed with the sharp contrast presented in every line, and particularly 
in the condition of the country now as compared with the condition of the country 
then, 


LINKING THE PROVINCES TOGETHER, 


At that time we had Provinces widely scattered, with hostile tariffy, with no 
lines of communication. The Maritime Provinces during seven months of the year 
had no way to reach the Upper Provinces except through foreign territory, and no 
way during the other months of the year except by a long circuitous route by the 
sea, The two Provinces in the centre of the country had no access to the great 
country of the North-West except through a foreign country part of the way and 

,hen to make an overland iourney by river or by vehicle into some portions of the 
country in the North-West. The North-West itself was a terra incognita, it was un- 
known even to the few people who lived in some sections of it. It was as unknown 
as is the centre of Africa to the people of the Maritime Provinces, and to the mass 
of the people of the two central Provinces as well. The mountains that run north 
and south between British Columbia and the North-West forbade all intercourse be- 
tween that country and the Pacific Province. Now, what appears? The visitor 
who comes here to-day finds a very different state of things. He finds Nova Scotia 
intersected with railways running to almost every important part of the country. 
He finds New Brunswick intersected with railways, possessing a larger mileage in 
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proportion to her population than probably any other country in the world. He 
sees long lines of splendid communication stretching from Halifax to Montreal, 
stretching from Montreal to the Pacific and joining with steamship lines east and 
west, thus forming a communication which unites the great east in Europe with the 
great east in Asia by the shortest and best route for much of the commerce and for 
the largest proportion of the passenger traffic between those great sections of the 
world. He found then, Sir, different Governments, he found then different tariffs, he 
found then the hopes and the thoughts of each Province bounded within itself, with- 
out any great future to look to; and nostudent of history either in the past or in the 
present will fail to see the vast effect, and the mighty developing influence that the 
hope of an expanding future has upon the growth of a young country. Make it be- 
lieve that there is nothing in the future in point of great development or of national 
status, that there is not a future of hope and promise and you have put one of the 
strongest limits to a country’s developing powers. To-day we find Nova Scotians, 
New Brunswickers, Prince Hdward Islanders, men from Ontario and Quebec, and 
every other Province, not feeling so much that they are bound by the limits of their 
own Province, but believing and feeling and working out that feeling and belief that 
they are now citizens ofa larger country, that they are citizens of a country which, 
in extent and in resources, is greater than most countries of the world, and is in- 
ferior to but few. We live now under one Government; we have the uniting power 
which comes from a common political literature ; we have all that uniting power 
which comes from a common commerce and intercourse which spreads from end to 
end of the country along well travelled lines, and it is simply astonishing to me that 
a man of intelligence and a man of patriotism can stand up in any portion of Canada 
in the year 1883, and can say that, as far as linking together the Provinces,there 
has not been a single step made in advance from 1867 to 1888. 


That hon. gentleman said, inthe second place, that what was proposed was to 
bind the people together in ties of mutual respect and affection, and that in that 
direction no advance had been, made, 


I take issue with my hon, friend on that point and take issue with him most 
strongly. JI, asa New Brunswick man, plead guilty to ties of mutual respect and 
affection for my hon, friend, with his kindly manner, with his cultured intellect 
and, Sir, I should never have known my hon. friend, in all probability, had it not 
been that these Provinces became united, and that in this gradual coming together 
of people from different parts of this country I became acquainted with him. What 
has taken place in this one particular is but a sample of what is taking place every 
day, for the people of one part of the country become acquainted with the people of 
another to whom they would have remained strangers for ever ff it had not been that 
the Provinces were united into a one country, with a common Government a mutual 
commerce and a common political centre. 
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It is hard to analyse and it is most difficult to estimate the real importance of 
what takes place in this silent and quiet way. Every visitor from the remote part 
of one Province or who goes from the older Provinces to the far west, has a 
power injected into his life which finds its way out into the associations of his 
whole after life, and which acting upon many units in the way in which it acts on 
the one does more than we can imagine to make us one people, and to combine to- 
gether in ties of mutual affection and esteem the people of this common country, 
living as they do under one common governinent, 


The hon, gentleman said that what was proposed at the outset was to make of 
this country a nation; whatever he could have meant by that, whether it was meant 
that the country should take gradually upon itself the larger life, the more generous 
sentiments and the confidence and pride which comes from greatness continually in 
progress and continually in growth or whether my hon. friend meant Independence 
Ido not know. Ido know that whether it be one or the other, as far as all es- 
sential elements of growing nationality and greatness are concerned, there has been 
a power at work in this Dominion of Canada from 1868 to 1888 which has simply 
been marvellous in its width and its force, as well as in its regultant effects, 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL LIFE, 


What are the elements of national life whether you mean independent national 
life, or whether you mean the life of a great half continent like ours united in 
mutual bonds of affection of blood and of common nationality with other countries 
equally large in extent and greater in population all belonging to the one great Hm- 
pire, what I ask are the elements of national life? They are great resources, great 
industries, great traffic and consequent great development. Look at the resources of 
this country. Has there been no revelation from 1868 to 1888 ? 


Mr, MILLS. None whatever. 


Mr. FOSTER. None whatever, says my hon. friend. Well, there never will be 
so long as such a Bourbon as my hon, friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) is a judge of 
what has been a revelation. Has there been no revelation of the great resources of 
this eountry to the people of Canada from 1868 to the present time? 


Mr. LANDERKIN, The national debt. 


Mr. FOSTER. Has there been no revelation of the immense resources in lands 
which belong tothe country and of the productive soil power which at the time of 
Confederation was not dreamed of by the inhabitants of the country; has there been 
no revelation of our great resources of mines and mineral wealth? My hon, friend 
who sits opposite to me (Mr. Charlton) has been for the last few months a worthy 
member of a Mining Commission which has gone east and west and north and south, 
I have read speeches by that hon. gentleman, and I have read reports of the investi- 
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gations of that commission, and I believe Iam perfectly right in saying that within 
six months a revelation had been made to my hon. friend himself of the resources 
and variety and value of the mining wealth of this country, In the North-West and 
in parts of the older Provinces these are gradually coming to light, until to-day, 
in the Dominion of Canada, resources which are of immense extent and which 
in the future will result in great wealth to this country have become apparent to all, 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Yes, if we can get them developed, 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE, 


Mr, FOSTER. Sir, has there not been an inorease in great industries since 1868 
till today? That question has been so often discussed on the floor of this House, and 
has a literature which is so well known to the people of this country, that it would 
be bold in me to attempt to take up the time of this House for a single moment in 
trying to establish the fact that from 1868 to 1888 there has been an immense stride 
forward in the establishment of industrial life and of industrial contres in this country, 
Has there been no great and growing traffic in thig country? Why, Sir, our export 
trade, judged by values alone, has increased from 1868 to 1888 60 per cent., and our 
total trade 50 per cent; and if the difference in value were taken into account, the 
trade in volume would be found to have increased in those twenty years more I 
believe than twice its amount, To-day the Dominion of Canada, in the 21st year of 
its existence, has a foreign commerce, in addition to its internal trade, amounting in 
value to $41.40 per capita of its population, while the United States has a per capita 
foreign trade of but $23. Now let me ask this House to listen to some few state- 
ments which will show by the strongest kind of argument, the immense development 
which has taken place in the manufactures of this country. I have before mea table 
of the averages and percentages of raw material imported into Canada for home con- 
sumption, the items of which show an immense developmont of industrial life, and 
consequently of trade life of the country. In order to make this statement as fair as 
I possibly could, instead of taking single years and comparing them, I have taken 
two years at the beginning and two years at the end, and compared the average of the 
two years together in each case, These figures I will hand to the reporter, so that 
they may be spread upon the records :— 
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GREAT INCREASE IN BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 
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From this it will be seen that the discounts in charter banks show an increase since: 
Confederation of 243 per cent, The total production of coal shows an increase of 293 
per cent.; the total consumption of coal shows an increase of 631 per cent. ; the total 
average of fire insurance at risk in Canada, shows an increase of 263,83, per cent. 
All this goes to prove the immense development which has taken place in the 
country as regards its industries, as regards its moneyed institutions, as regards the 
savings of the people, and as regards the general indications and the general business 
prosperity of the country. In the face of all this knitting together, in the face of 
this better acquaintance and of consequent better appreciation, which has been so 
powerful an agent in our progress, during the twenty-one years of Confederation—in 
the face of all these evidences of great material development, I think the statement of 
my hon. friend was an extraordinary statement—an untrue statement—an unfortunate 
statement and one which had far better remained unsaid, viz. that from 1868 until to- 
day, we have made no step forward in linking together the different Provinces, in 
making the ties of mutual respect and affection stronger between the various parts, or 
in developing these elements which go to make a nation. In concluding the atate- 
ment which, by the kind indulgence of this Honse I have been permitted to make 
and which, I must say, has been listened to with such kind attention by hon. gentle- 
men on both sides, allow me to add that I believe Canada now, having attained her 
majority of twenty-one years, has, as I said at the opening of my remarks, a record 
which can be regarded with just pride and admiration. Looking back upon her 
progress during the past 21 years, we can be filled with the fullness of hope for her 
progress in the untrodden future, confident in the vastness of her resources, in the 

intel'igence and commercial fibre of her people, in the enterprise of her business men, 

and in the great facilities for commerce, which, thanks to the generous expenditure 

of this people and the Government are found in those great lines of communication 

which permeate all parts of the country, and resting upon these and their certain 

influences and effects, I believe that Canada, to-day, can look forward to a future full 

of peace, of plenty, and of continued prosperity. So far as I am concerned, as a. 
citizen, and I hope not an unobservant citizen, of this country and of the course of 

her past history, and as a lover of my country, wishful for her peace and prosperity, 

for her best and safest political status, I believe that we have have every reason to 

be fond of and to look with pride on Canada. Whether we be Frenchmen or English- 

men or Scotchmen or Irishmen or Swedes or Icelanders or Mennonites, the welding 

process is at work, and every day we are becoming more truly Canadians in heart 

and sentiment, attached to our country, confident in its resources, and hopeful of its 

future. In moving that you do now leave the Chair and that the House go into Com- 

mittee of Supply, I beg to state that although a great many representations have been 
made to myself as Finance Minister and to my colleague the Minister of Customs, 

with reference to changes and readjustments of the tariff,—many of which have had 

some merit in themselves and others of which seem to have had little merit, so far as 

commending themselves to our attention for change or re-adjustment was concerned, 

—Ihave made the statement which I made to-day upon the basis of the present tariff 

arrangements, feeling certain that if upon fuller consideration of some few points 

which yet remain to be decided, any re-adjustment or change may take place, it will 

not be of a character and importance to materially alter the statement which I have 

made or change the basis to any large extent of what we may hope to receive from 

the different sources of revenue, 
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